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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FENELON. 


TTICUS, a clergyman of our fociety, faid that he had 
heard with pleafure the duke de St. Simon’s account of the 
change of character in the duke of Burgundy, and as he could 
not conceive how fach a change could have been affe&ted in any 
perfon, much lefs ina prince, the heir of an abfolute monarchy, 
he had, from motives of curiofity, examined the memoirs of thofe 
times that could give any infight into fo extraordinary a tranfaCtion. 
He had found that the whole plan had been formed and executed 
by the amiable and virtuous Fenelon, the preceptor to the duke of 
Burgundy ; whom the duke de St. Simon did not love, and there- 
fore did not fufficiently appreciate his merits. Atticus added, that 
he had drawn up, for his own amufemengy a fketch of the life of 
Fenelon, which he would read to the company; and though he was 
convinced, that any remarks on the life and character of fo great a 
man did not require any apology, yet he would preface his imper- 
fe& account with a paflage from le Harp’s Eloge de Fenelon. 
FRANCIS DE SALIGNAC DE LA MoTHue FENELOW, of a 
noble and diftinguifhed family in the country of Perigord, was 
fon of Pons de Salignac marquis de Fenelon, and was born in the 
cafile of Fenelon in 1567. He received private inftruction in his 
father’s houfe, until he had attained the age of twelve, when he 
was removed to the univerfity of Cahors, and completed his ftu-’ 
dies at Paris, under the fuperintendance of his uncle, Anthony 
marquis of Fenelon, of whom the great Condé ufed to fay, that he 
equally fhone in convetfation, in a campaign, and in the cabiner. 
Under fuch a dire@tor, by whom he was treated with albthe ten- 
dernefs of a fon, Fenelon greatly improved the talents and capacity 
which he had received fromm nature. Being deftined for the chureh, 
he foon diftinguithed himfeif in the line of his profeffion, and af- 
fumed the eccletiaftical habit, as is ufval with young men in the 
Roman Cazholic religion, at a very early period Of life: before he 
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had attained his twentieth year, he preached at Paris with fucfs 
general applaufe, as actracted even the notice of Boffuct and Bour- 
daloue, the moft celebrated divines of the age. 

But his uncle, apprehending left indiferiminate praife might 
fwell the youth with prefumption, perfuaded hin¥ to retire from 
public view, and continue his theological ftudies ; and Fenelon gave 
a {trong proof of difcretion and felf-denial in following his uncle’s 
advice. But in retiring from the world, he only rendered himfelf 
more worthy of it: he applied with unremitting zeal to the ftudy of 
divinity, and the cultivation of polite literatere, under the direétion 
of the fuperior of the convent of St. Sulpicins, and was remarkable 
for the ftri€tnefs of his conduct in that early period of life. 

At the age of twenty-four he entered into full orders, and gave, 
at that early period fuch proofs of exemplary piety and difcretion, 
that in the twenty-feventh year of his age he was entrufted, by the 
archbithop’ of Paris, with an office which required the ftriGteft 
conduct and judgment; that of Superior to the newly converted 
catholic women. 

Thefe were for the moft part young women, converted as it 
was called, probably by terror, or importunity, who required to 
be confirmed in a belief which was contrary to the religious prin- 
ciples in which they had been educated. Ne or was any one mors 
adapted to this employment than Fenelon; as no one better knew 
how to temper the authority of his miffion by the moft gentle man- 
ners, and to accommodate all the arguments of his warm and per- 
fuafive eloquence to the temper and delicacy of his female converts. 

His great fuccefs in this miniftry fpread wide his reputation, and 
rendered him known to Louis the Fourteenth. Occupied with the 
chimerical idea of abolifhing by force, throughout his dominions, 
the reforined religion, that monarch feleCted Fenelon to undertake a 
miffion in the provinces of Saintonge and Aunis, for the convertion 
of heretics. Fenelon, inftead of flattering his deluded fovereign by 
an abject fubmiffion, refufed to undertake the office if it was to be 
f{upported by military force. 

He boldiy declared that he would convert only by perfuafion 
and arguments, and not by perfecution and the {word ; and that he 
would reprefent God not as an objeét of terror, but as the benevo- 
lent tather of his creatures. Even the bigotted monarch approved 
of that liberality of fentiment which he wamed himfelf ; and 
was owing to the fpirit and toleration of Fenelon that two -pro- 
vinces were exempted from the dreadful perfecutions which delug+ 
ed with blood the other parts of [’rance. 

On his return to Paris, after having prefented himfelf once at 
court, he refumed his former office, and continued his imftruc- 
tion to the new converts. His great talents and {trict morals 


opened to him the profpe€t of the higheft preferment; but he was 
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f> inattentive in paying his court to thofe in power, that having 
been named by the king for the bishopric of Poitiers, bis nomina- 
tion was revoked before it was made public. 

But his reputation as a preacher, a good mar, and a fcholav, 
increafed to fuch a degree, that without the leat folicitaton on his 
part, he was appointed preceptor to the dukes of Burgundy and 
Berry. He owed his appointment folely to the duke of Beau- 
villiers, governor of the young princes; who was fo ftruck with 
lis talents, and fafeinated with the charms of his converfation, that 
he recommended him as the only perfon who was capable of this 
important truft. 

Fenelon entered with enthufiafm on this laborious and delicate 
office. To give up his_own comforts, and to devote himielf folely 
to the government of his pupil; not to utter a word which was 
not a leffon, nor to perform an action which was not an example ; 
to remind him of his high ftation, that he might lay before him its 
duties ; to annihilate his pride ; to combat thofe paffions which flat- 
tery encourages, and eradicate thofe vices which are peculiar toa 
court; to reprove him without lofing his confidence, to.corre& him 
without forfeiting his friendfhip; to add to the confcioufnefs of his 
duty, and to diminifh the confcioufnefs of his power; in a word, 
never to deceive his pupil, his country, nor his confcience: fuch 
were the duties which were impofed on himfelf by Fenelon; to 
whom the monarch faid, ** I give you my fon,” i to whom the 
people cried, “ Give us a father.” 

Fenelon had the addrefs to conciliate all the principal perfons 
who were employed in the education and houfehold of the prince; 
to perfuade them to follow the grand principles and method which 
he had laid down, and to leave him abfolute mafter of the whole 
inode of proceeding. The utmoft concert and harmony reigned 
amongft them; there was no ftruggle for fuperiority; no jealoufy ; 
no one attempted to flatter the prince, or to fupport him, when he 
had acted wrong. 

His plan for the education of the duke of Burgundy was a 
mafter-piece of judgment; only calculated, perhaps, for the edu- 
eation of a priace, and peculiarly adapted to the temper and difpofi- 
ion of his royal pupil. When he was promoted to the charge, 
he found his pupil haughty, imperious, paffionate, or rather furious 
to excefs, upon thesmoft wifling oppofition to his will. Inftead 
of endeavouring to combat this paffion by arguments or advice, 
Fenelon ordered, that, on thofe occafions, his ftudies and amufe- 
ments fhould be immediately fufpended; that all who approached 
him fhould wear an air of the deepeft melancholy, and maihtain 
the moft profound filence. | : 

The young prince, finding himfelf thus avoided by all, dif- 


gufted with his own company, and confidered as wnworthy of any 
rational 
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rational occupation, never failed to acknowledge his fault, and re. 

queil his preceptor’s forgivenefs. Fenelon received his repentance 

with complacency, gently reprefented to him, that fuch violent 

paffions would render himfelf unhappy, no lefs than thofe about 

him; and that he would become, by his caprices and tury, an ob. 
ject of confternation and terror. 

Although Fenelon had formed a regular fyftem of education, 
vet he concealed that plan i in the moft judicious manner; and 
th ugh every thing was in reality the eflet of delign, it ap- 
peare 2d the effe& of chance, and derived from the cafual impulfe of 

the prefent moment. »He had no regular hours for application ; 
yet all hours and all places were m: we fubfervient to the prince’s 
Improvement and mftru€tion ; at dinner or at play, riding or walk- 
ing, OF in company, his curiofity was continually excited b 

cafual hints, and remarks inwoduced in the courfe of the moft de- 
jultory converfation. 

Thefe hints led to queftions and explanations. At the prince’s 
defire, a map was to be examined, or a hiftory confulted ; and his 
ftudies were ufually the refult of his own requeft, and contidered 
as marks of favour and condefcenfion. Thus, by the imperious 
eon. of education, Fenelon transformed his royal pupil into a new 

reature, rendered him, from the moft haughty, the moft humble ; 
Pot the moft ungovernable, the moft eafy of contrel; and, from 
the moft pafhonate and furious, the meekeft of mankind. 

Fenelon adopted another mode of inftruCtion, which few 
preceptors would be capable of employing upon any incident or 
fituation, which was either calculated to correct any failing, or to 
recommend any particular virtue, he wrote a tale, a fable, or a 
dialogue of the dead. In thefe works Fenelon inculcated, drat 
crooked policy in a fovereign, always recoils upon itielt; that, to 
deceive his fubjeéts, or his enemies, is not only immoral, but pre- 
judicial; that greatnefs, which is purchafed with crimes, yields ne- 
ther glory nor happinets ; that tyranny 1s more banetul to the fove- 
reign than to the fubje&; that a prince can only find happinefs and 
fecurity in the love of his people; that the complaints of fub- 
jection, and the cries of misfortune, if rejected, alcend to the 
throne ot God; that the glory of a wile and pacific: prince is more 
folid than that of an unjuft co uqueror; that the frenzy of wars 
is the epidemic difte nper of kings and minifters: and that, under 
the preffure of natural calamities, 1n times of peftilence, and famines 
it is the fault of thofe who govern, if the fubject is unhappy.— 

Such were the noble maxims of policy which are feattered in 
the Dialogues of the Dead; a work filled with the foundeft re- 
marks of hittory, and the pureit principles of government in D:- 
redzions for the Confcience of a King, which has been juftiy ftvled 
the catachifm of princes ; and more particularly in Ze/emachus, that 
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mafter-piece of his genius, one of the moft original works which 
ever appeared in the French tongue. 

So great was the moderation of Fenelon, that he continued 
eight vears at court, with.no other benefice than a {mall priory, 
and without foliciing any mark of favour, At leagth the king 
heftowed upon him the abbey of St. Valery, accompanied with an 
excufe for having fo long neglected him, and for giving hin fo 
{mall a piece of preferment. Not long afterwards he promoted 
him to the archbiihopric of Cambray; and, when Fenelon de- 
clined accepting it, left he fhould not be able to reconcile the duties 
of his diocefe with the funétion of his preceptoriaip, the king af- 
fured him, dat as the education of the princes was almoft conclud- 
ed, he might pais nine months in the year at Cambray. 

On accepting this promotion he refigned the abbey of Valery ; 
and when the king prefled him to retain it, he anfwered, that “ as 
the revenues of the archbifhopric were fully adequate to his ex- 
pences, he had no right to keep what would be the means of 
providing for a deferving perfon.” But while this virtuous pre- 
late was giving thefe proofs of his moderation and difintereftednefs, 
and was preparing a king for his country, he was fuddenly reraoved 
from his office, and banifhed from court. 

Several caufes contributed to his difgrace. Perfection is not the 
portion of mankind; and even the moft exalted characters are not 
exempted from the foibles ineident to our nature. Yet it may be 
remarked with truth, that not untrequently thofe very foibles = tts 
bring down men of the greateft capacity to a level with the com- 
mon race of mortals, render them more interefting, particularly 
when they proceed from extreme fenfibility, or from gooduely of 
heart. Such were the foibles of Fenelon. 

He was captivated with the vilionary and enthufiaftic tenets of 
the celebrated madame de Guion, a woman of an exalted ima- 
gimation, and of irreproachable charaéter; whofe {piritual ideas 
of devotion he fupported, in the conferences held at Iffy to con- 
demn them, and in a book entitled, 4n Explanation of the Max- 
ims of the Saints, without menuoning her name, ‘The pypblica- 
tion of this book occationed his religious principles to be fufpected; 
a fudden and violent clamour was raifed againft the author ; lenclon 
was publicly accufed of fanaticifm and quietifm, and the caufe was 
carricd to Rome, to be decided by the Pope. 

To enter into a minute detail of the theological difputes which 
this controverfy occafioned would be highly uninterefting; it will 
be fufficient to obferve, that the opinions of Fenelon, however ex- 
alied and extravagant, were the effufions ot a pure heart and 
warm imagination; the opinions of a man, who, himfelf difinter- 


efted, defcribed the love of God as highly pure, to be carnetaian 
or 
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for the fake of God alone, without the leaft regard to our owg 
happinefs, nor even to our falvation and condemnation. 

His myftic opinions, however, were not the fole reafons of his 
difgrace. ‘The education which Fenelon gave to the duke of Bur- 
gundy was an indivect difapprobation of ‘the conduQ& of Louis the 
Fourteenth. The noble principles of government inculcated in 
Telemachus deeply wounded the heart of that proud monarch, 

who faw, or thought he faw, the fecret cenfures of his defp: otifm 
and ambition ; and it was juftly remarked that the herefy of the 
aichbithop of Cambray was in politics, and not in theology. 

Fenelon fupported the perfecution with equal frmnefs and 
moderation. While he pertevered in difavowing the confequences 
which had been drawn trom his principles; while he pertifted in 
retuling to make a recantation, which might have prevented his 
difgrace, he declared, that although he couki never be induced to 
yield to his adverfaries, who gave a falfe interpretation of his doc- 
trines, he would not refit the authority ot the fee of Rome, which 
had the right to judge his opinions. 

He expected that decifion, with the moft profound fubmiffion; 
he neither complained of the virulent abufes thrown out againtt 
him, nor of the intrigues employed to difgrace him; and even for- 
bade his agent at Rome to employ intrigue againit intrigue: he 
himfelf never defcended to iaveétive or altercation: and when 
Boffuet called him an heretic and a blafphemer, he mildly. replied, 
“why do you load me with abufe, inftead of argument? is it 
becaufe you take my arguments for abufe 

But all his fervices were forgotten: he received an order to 
retire to Cambray; his friends were exiled; his relations deprived 
of their employments. The decree of his condemnation was ex- 
torted from Rome with fuch modifications, that the inexorable 
Boffuet complained that ic was not fufficiently fevere. His ene~ 
mies did not yet contider his triumph as complete ; but, in conti- 
nuing their perfecuti: m, they did not forefee that they were pre- 
paring for hum a ftill more glorious trum 

While the fpirit of difcord was diffufed among the members 

of the church—while the example of refiftance was common, a 
the example of obedience rare, Fenelon afcended the pulpit, an- 
nounced his own condemnation and fubmiffion, exhorted all per- 
fons of his diocefe, as well as all chrittians, to fubmit as he fub- 
mitted; he checked the zeal of thofe who wifhed to defend him 
and to attack the decifion of the fee of Rome; and added, that a 
fhepherd ought to be as fubmiffive as the leaft of his flock. 

Fenelon paffed the laft fixteen years of his life at his diocefe, 
fulfilling every duty of his high ftation in the moft exemplary man- 
ner. He not only performed the ufual functions of his epifcopal 

office, 
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éffice, but exercifed even the duties of an ordinary prieft, confef- 
fing and regulating the confciences of feveral of the laity, who 
placed themfelves under his direétion. Many of the letters which 
he wrote on thofe occafions were publifhed after his death, and 
prove a perfect knowledge of the winding and turnings of the hu- 
man heart, a pure and unaffected piety, and a great mildnefs to- 
wars the defeéts of others. . 

Convinced, from his own experience in the education of the 
duke of Burgundy, of the imperious force of education, be re- 
moved, from Valenciennes to Cambray, the feminary for the in- 
ftruétion of perfons in his diocefe defigned for holy orders. He 
frequently affifted at the examinations, and himfelf queftioned 
each candidate before he ordained him. 

He explained to the ftudents, every week, the principles of reli- 
gion; exhoried them to lay before him any difficulties or objec- 
tions which occurred to then; liftened to them with patience, and 
anfwered them with candour and mildnefs. Ramfay, his difeiple 
and biographer, who was frequently prefent at thefe conterences, 
does not know which to admire moit, his extreme condefcention, 
or the fublimity of his difcourfes. 

He preached frequently during his vifitations, and always 
adapted his difcourfe to the capacity of his hearers. ‘That voice 
which charmed the court of Louis the Fourteenth; that genius 
which had enlightened Europe, addreffed himfelf to peafants and 
mechanics; and no ftyle was foreign co him in his endeavours to 
inftruct and improve mankind. 


(To be continued.) 






























PET ETRE PIT ES - — 


OF DIVINE DECREES AND ELECTION. 





ANY, who admit that the doétrine of divine decrees, and 
of particular election, is contained in the holy fcriptures, 
are yet of opinion, that it cannot*be taught by the preachers of the 
gofpel, without danger to their hearers. To reprefent the falvation 
of the finner, as ultimately depending on the fovereign good pleafure 
and mere mercy of God, they apprehend will tend greatly to difeou- 
rage exertion, and fink mankind into thoughtlefinefs and inadti- 
vity. Whether this be the natural tendency of fuch like inftruc- 
tions and dodtrines—whether they be fined, when believed, to pro- 
duce thefe effects on finners, is a fubject which merits careful ex- 
amnation. The following obfervations may, perhaps, tend to 
throw fome light upon it: viz, 
1. The benefit which refults from thofe awakenings which are 
ufually excited in the minds of finners, preparatory to their con- 
verfiol 4 
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verfion, does not confit in any degree of tendency there is in their 

voluntary exertions to any change for the better. Before con. 
werfi ym hezirts. every exercife of the will is Opp: fed to it. This 
is nearly fel’-evident, becaefe converfion confitts in a change of 
the will; and, to fuppofe thar the will is not oppofed to ir, but in 
favour of it, woukl imply that the change has already taken place, 
It is prepoftcrous, therefore, to ex; neck any voluntary exertions 
in the finmer. ay pproach| ing to conv erlion, and favouring it, antece- 
—_ to the change being actually begun in him. 

All the benefit which arifes trom thofe awakenings which 
afu, slly cake place in the minds of finners, previoufly to their cone 
verfion, confifts in the attention which is paid to divine truth, and 
the conviction which is received of it. The benefit of awakening, 
as a preparatory wor rk to convertion, confifts, in no meafure, in 
the voluntary exertions of the fabject of awakenings: for ail thefe 
ate, by fuppolition, direétly oppofed to turning. ” The benefit of 
no doGtrine whatever, in promoti ng any thing in the inner pre- 
paratory to converfion, confifts, in any degree, in the effect it has 
on his wi//, to reconcile it to the change. 

The fingle point before us then is, whether the doctrines im 
quettion tend to awaken, alarm, and promote concern in the fin- 
ner’s mind, or whether they tend to ftupify, to deaden all fenfe of 
feeling, and promote dangerous fecurity. 

A little attention to the fubdjeét, and to human nature, will be 
fufficient, it is apprehended, to convince candid minds, that the 
tendency of thefe doctrines, inftead of being to deaden a fenfe of 
feeling, and to ftupify, is dire&tly the reverle : For, 

1. That aw: kening which commonly takes place in the finner’s 
mind, previoufly to his convertion, and preparatory to it, arifes 
from, or, perhaps it may more properly be fad, coniifts in, a fenfe 
and apprehenfion of danger. Fear is the firt principle which is 
wrouglit upon in the finner, in the preparatory work to convertion. 
And the degree of fear will be in proportion to the view he has of 
the ¢ vreataals of the evil before him, his conviGtion of expofednefs 
to it, and the fenfe ke has of infoffici iency in himfelf to efeape it, or 
ward it off. This laft confideration is a principal ingredient in 
that fear, concern and terror, which ufually poffets, and, toa 
greater or lefs degree, agitate and fill the mind of the finner, while 
under a prep: avatory work. Such is human nature, that, whatever 
evil be concemplated or in view, fo long as we feel a fufficiency in 
ourfelves to efc ape from i it, or divert i it, we fecl, in a ereat meafure, 
fecure and out oi danger. The fear and apprehenfions of impend- 
ing evils never greatly agitate the mind, or rife (0 any confiderable 
he igh i, undul we begin to defpair of our own fufficiency to avert 
them. 

2. In proportion as the finner apprehends there is a connection 

between 
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between his eternal falvation, and any exertions and ftrivings with 
which the prefent biaffes and temper of his mind may be compati-~ 
ble, he will, of courfe, feel a fufficiency in himfelf for efcaping the 
evils in which impenitents will be finally involved: nor is this ap- 
prehention of felf-fafficiency in any meafure diminithed by a belief, 
that it is the mercy of God alone which has eftablifhed their con- 
neétion. Noman who believes in divine revelation, or who reafons 
with the leaft degree of propriety, can feel himfelf to poffefs an ix- 
dependent {ufficiency for any thing. All the idea of fufficiency 
which can, with the leaft propriety, be entertained by a creature, is 
that of a divinely eftablithed connection between our own voluntary 
exertions, and the objects tor which thefe exertions are put forth. 
Man feels a fufficiency in himfelf for any thing which, by the 
common laws of nature, or the ufual mode of Bivine operation, 
will be connected with his own endeavours and exertions. Thus 
the hufbandman and the mechanic feel a fufficiency in themfelves 
for the duties of their feveral occupatiéns; and, confequently, for 
avoiding the diftrefles of want, and fecuring a comfortable fupport. 
No man ever feels greatly alarmed or diftreffed refpe&ting any ob- 
ject, in regard of which he poffeffes this fufficiency. a 

Accordingly, fo long as the finner believes that his eternal fal- 
vation will be connected with any exertions which his prefent ge- 
neral temper and charaéter will admit of being made, there is not 
the leaft reafon to fuppofe; that his apprehenfions of danger, and 
his fear and terror, will rife to any confiderable height; or that he 
will ever be brought to that defpair of his own ftrength which 
is effential to a. cordial compliance with the terms of the gofpef. 
So long, therefore, as thofe doctrines of divine revelation are kept 
out of view, which teach that the falvation of the finner depends 
on that power and mercy of God, the exertions of which are con- 
nected by no known law whatever, with any doings, exercifes or 
firivings of the impenitent, unconverted finner, it cannot be ex-' 
pected that the finner will be awakened to a very lively or affect. 
ing fenfe of the danger of his prefent condition. 

Such is human nature, fuch is the conftitution and frame of the 
human mind, that, as defpair of fufficiency in ourfelves, to avert 
impending evils, increafes, our concern and fenfe of danger alfo’ 
increafes. If the evils which threaten us appear great, and all our 
own ftrength and fufficiency for averting them are gone, our con- 
cern, diftrefs and terror, will be proportionably great. So far is’ 
a jenfe of abfolute dependence on foreign aid, for relief from dan- 
gers and evils, from tending to fink the mind into a ftate of care-, 
leffnefs and fecurity; that, fo long as we have no evidence that 
tikis neceffary aid will be afforded, there is nothing like it to aroufe 
and to awaken up every feeling of the human mind. Accordingly, , 

3. No doétrines of divine revelation aie more directly calcula es 
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to awaken the finner’s mind out of its ftate of natural fecurity 
and unconcern, than thofe of that entire dependence on the mere 
good pleafure of Crod for falvation, which are implied in that of 
the divine decrees, and of particular ele€tion. No man who re- 
jects thele doétrines, believing, on the other hafid, diat there is an 
eftablifhed connection between any exertions whatever, which 
are compatible with his prefent temper and character, and his 
own eternal falvation, will ever feel any great degree of concern 
and anxiety refpecting his future flate. ‘The fenfe he has of fut. 
fering in himfelf, and of his powers being equal to the exigency of 
his cafe, will neceffarily exclude every lively and pungent Cnfe 
of danger, and ftrongly and fatally bar the mind againft it. 

But no fooner ¥s conviction felt of the truth, and certainty of 
the above-mentioned doétrines, than the feelings of the foul are all 
awake, and a fenfe of danger crowds upon the mind, and fills it. 
No doétrines like thefe are every way fitted to awaken a fenfe of 
danger, and aroufe the feelings of the whole foul into fenfibility 
and life. It might as naturally be fuppofed, that the knowledge 
which one has, who has been convicted of a capital crime, and 
who is now in prifon, waiting the day of execution, that all re- 
lief and help are now quite beyond his own reach, and that no- 
thing but a pardon from the Supreme Magiftrate can fave him 
trom death. 

It might, | fay, as naturally be fuppofed, that the criminal’s fenfe 
of abfolute dependence on the unpromifed mercy of the Supreme 
Executive, would deaden every teeling of his mind, and fink him 
into a ftate of fecurity and unconcern, as that thofe doctrines of 
the gofpel, above referred to, are fitted to have this pernicious in- 
fluence upon the minds of finners. And with no better grace, or 
any mere appearance of reafon, can the finner juftify or palliate 
his ftupidity and unconcern, by the confideration that thefe doc- 
trines place his falvation fo out of his own reach, that he is wholly 
dependent on the good pleafure of God for it, than the ermminal 
alluded to may vindicate himfelf in utter infenfibilicy, by the confi- 
deration, that the power of his life is now wholly in the hand of 
another, and not in his own. Yea, it might as well be faid, that 
a conviction of abfolute certainty of being fent to hell, would 
tend to deaden all feelings of the finner’s mind, and fink him into 
a flate of torpid fecurity, as, that a conviétion that it is in fuch a 
fenfe beyond the power of the finner to prevent his being fina!!y 
fent there himfelf, as cto render him wholly dependent, in this re- 
{pect, upon the fovereign power and the mere good pleafure of 
God. 

4. That a conviction of the truth of the above-mentioned doc- 
trines, and a perfuafion that our eternal falvation depends fo entire- 
ly on the uncovenanted and uvpromifed mercy ot God, as thefe 
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doctrines neceffarily imply, tends greatly to aroufe the attention ot 
the finner, and awaken his mind to a lively concern, 1s evident 
from the flrong and fixed oppofition which thefe doétrines univer- 
jally meet with from inpenitent finners. 

It cannot be denied, that men are naturally impatient to hear 
thefe dogtrines preached; and, the more fo, in propoftion to the 
greater force-ot evidence with which they are urged. From 
whence can fuch an effet arife, if their tendency be to Fut into 
fecurity? Such is human nature, that men are not apt fo be ex- 
cited to a very ftrenuous oppolition to any propofitions, or points 
of doctrine, which do not threaten thew fatety, or render their 
profpects of future peace and profperity more obfcure. Such 
doctrines as put our future falvation moft out of our own proper 
reach, and which are moft fitted to imprefs the mind with a fenfe 
of evil and danger, are the very doctrines of divine revelation, which 
excite the moft fenfible and general oppofition. It would be 
ftrange, therefore, that thefe doctrines fhould be thought to have 
a tendency to render finners carelefs and fecure. ' It is abfurd'to 
fuppofe, that doétrines which are peculiarly fitted to awaken up 
the whole foul into feeling, anxiety and concern, fhould, at the 
fame time, tend to deaden every feeling of the mind, and fink it 
into infenfibility and fecurity, 

5- That awakening and attention of mind, thofe affe€ting ap- 
prehenfions of danger, and that terror and diftrefs, which are the 
natural effect of a thorough conviction of the truth of thefe doc- 
trines, will produce in the finner all that ftriét and careful attention 
to what is commonly underftood by the means of grace, from 
which any benefit is to be expected. It has before been obferved, 
that there are not the leaft approaches to converfion in the finner’s 
exercifes of w7//, in any preparatory work of which he is ever the 
fubject. But that a conviction of the truth of thofe do€trines of 
which we are now {peaking has a peculiar tendency to ftrike the 
mind into folemnity and awe, to excite the finner to a ferious and 
earneft attention to that book, in which alone his ftate and charac- 
ter, and the way of efcape and fafety are clearly pointed out, can- 
not be doubted. As little can it be doubted, that this conviction 
will be a more effectual reftraint on the fubje&t, from outward 
wickednefs, than any thing fhort of divine grace. No man, 
trembling under the fear of {inking into hell, can perfift in a courfe 
of open wickednefs, fo long as there remains a may he that he may 
efcape. And no doétrines are more peculiarly fitted to imprets 
the mind of the finner with a ftrong and lively fenfe of danger of 
eternal ruin, than thofe under confideration. 

It is, hence, manifeft, that the do@&tiines of which we are now 
fpeaking, are fo far from having a tendency to fink the finner's 
mind further into a ftate of ftupidity and fecurity, that their ten- 
dency is direétly the reverfe, and that to a very great degree. > 
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On the other hand, it is obvioufly true, that thofe inftruGions 
which reprefent the finner’s falvation to bey in fuch a fenfe, with- 
in his own reach, that it may be apprehended, and eventually {e- 
cured, by fuch exertions of his own as are not excited and ori. 
ginated by the fpecial and immediate influences of the f{pirit of God, 
tend exceedingly to repel fear, quiet concern, and to promote dan- 
gerous fecurity. No finner who believes that there is an efta- 
blithed eitoedion between fuch doings and exertions as are com- 
patible with his prefent temper and character, and a title to the 
promifes of divine favour and mercy, will ever have any very 
ftrong fenfe of the danger of his firuation. Whatever acknow- 
lec dements he may think himfelf difpofed to make, of the goodnefs 
of God in eftablithing a connection fo favourable to his own 
hopes; a belief of the exiftence of this connection will, never- 
thelefs, operate as an opiate on his fears, and prevent that con- 
viction of the awful uncertainty and infecurity of his own prefent 
condition, which it is of infinite imporiance to every unconverted 
perion, that he fhould deeply and fenlibly feel. 





PROTESTANT MARRIAGES IN FRANCE, 
{ From ERSKINE’s SKETCHES. | 

Y an ediét of Louis XV. 1724, all marriages not celebrated 
by priefts of the church of Rome are declared concubinage, 
and the children of fuch marriages baftards. ‘The laws of France 
alfo ordain, that before marri1ge the parties thall confefs, and receive 
the Lord’s Supper. As Proteftants could not do this without re- 
nouncing their religion; and as, fince the revocation of tiie edi€t of 
Nantz, they had been deprived of their churches, their marriages 
were folemnized in the open fields, and hence called A/arriages of 
the Defert. Many are the oppreffions they have, on this account, 
endured. The tender connection of hufband and wife, by the 
laws of the ftate, and decifions of parliament, was confidered as 
infamous; and for no other crime, the married perfons were im- 
prifoned, fent to the peer” or, by exorbitant fines, reduced to 
poverty. Innocent infants, pledges of the pureft love, before their 
birth, were, by the father of their country, condemned to the 
fhame and wretchednefs of being accounted children of unclean- 
nefs. The Catholic clergy, attended by bailiffs, broke into houfes 
in the night, deftroyed every thing, tore children who had reached 
four years of age from the bofoms of parents, and plaeéd them 

under the direétion and government of monks, the parents bein 
obliged to defray the charge of educating them in a religion whi ich 
they detefted. If children efcaped, the father was forced'to pay 
an enormous fine, or to pine away in a gloomy dungeon. Fiom 


1751 01753, many fuch hellith fCenes were u ranfa@ted j in a nation 
which 
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which prides itfif as the pattern of humanity and politenefs. The 
Intendant of Languedoe-enjoined, 1751, that all children baptized 
by Proteftants, fhould be rebaptized in the Romith church; and 
that the marriages of Proteftants fhould be rendered legitimate 
only by the priefts fubfequent bieffing. Men prefent at religious 
affemblies were punifhed with the galleys; women with perpetual 
imprifonment; preachers with the halter. Inftructions, confola- 
tions, facraments, were prohibited to Proteftants. Even on theix, 
death-beds they were tormented by the unwelcome vilits of monks 
and priefts; and when they heroically retained to the laft breath the 
Proteftant faith, their dead bodies were dragged through the ftreets, 
and thrown upon dung-hills. ‘The fevere laws from which thefe 
evils arofe, remained unrepealed; and the execution of them de- 
pended on the humour of bjfhops and intendants. Complaints of 
thefe cruelties were confidered as feditious; and efcaping them, by 
Jeaving the kingdom, was not allowed. So deeply did an intolerant 
fpirit debafe human nature, and produced barbarities which would, 
fhock a Huron. . 

Yet, notwithftanding the efforts ufed to prevent it, fuch multi- 
tudes tled from France to avoid thefe perfecutions, that at laft the 
court found it neceffary to reitrain them; and for fome years paft, 
the fituation of Proteftants has become more favourable. Advo- 
cates have ventured to plead, upon fpecious grounds, that the laws 
requiring prieftly benediGion in marriages, only refpect Catho. 
lics and new converts. Mr. Roux, one of the wealthieft mer- 
chants in Nifmes, had for eight years lived happily with his wife, 
the daughter of Mr. Roubel, a refpetable merchant in the fame 
place, both of them being Proteftants. In an illnefs of her huf- 
band, which at firft appeared dangerous, and from which his reco- 
very was flow, Madam Roux became acquainted with a mer- 
chant’s clerk. By him her virtue was attacked and conquered, and 
a criminal correfpondence commenced, which at laft betrayed her 
to forfake her hufband, and four infants, two of them dangeroufly 
fick, and to retire to a nunnery, where fhe commenced a procefs 
for diffolving her marriage. She declared that fhe was now con- 
vinced of the Catholic faith, that her marriage with Mr. Roux, 
being folemnized by a Proteftant preacher, was void, and her four 
children baftards: and therefore, fhe required, that Mr. Roux 
would either renounce Proteftantifm, and render lawful” their 
conneétion, hitherto criminal, by the benedi@tion of the church; 
or elfe that their marriage fhould be declared null. Thus, tender- 
nefs, fidelity and gratitude to her hufband, and even natural affec- 
tion to her-children, were extinguifhed by her unhallowed paffion; 
and a procefs commenced before the prefidial court of the, province 
ot Nifmes, on which depended the fate of fix hundred thoufand 


married perfons, and of three millions and a half of children. 
' Trouffel, 
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Trouffel, an advocate in the fupreme court of that province, 
undertook the caufe of Roux, or rather of all the Proteitants in 
France; and proved from the law of nature, the civil law, a boll 
of Benedi& XLV, and the decrees of the Council of Trent, that 
marriages folemnized in Proteftant churches were valid. He 
boldly afcribed the repeal of the edict of Nantz to the arts of Louis 
XIV’s enemies; and coneluded with an addrefs worthy a Cicero 
or Demofthenes. ‘ Will you, by diffolving this marnage, ftrike 
horror into fix hundred thonfand virtuous familiés? What, my 
Lords! thall this province, bleffed with fo favourable a climate, 
and fo rich a foil, and which is chiefly indebted for its beauty and 
fertility to the induftry of Proteftants; thall this city, where the 
fciences, where the fine arts, and where manufactures flourifh, 
and were fuch multitudes of that religion are numbered amon 
their patrons; fhall the whole land become the dreadful abode of 
vice and violence? Shall thofe, united by the tendereft ties, be cruelly 
torn afunder; and the pureft love blotted with the hated name of 
concubinage? Shall ladies, eftimable for their natural charms, but 
more fo for the thoufand virtues which adorn them, be taught, that 
what they imagined the chafte embraces of a hufband, was indeed 
the pollutions of a feducer? Here I vifit the hall of affluence, 
honeftly earned, and honourably ufed, I fee a venerable oid man 
furrounded with his fons, their wives and their children, I hear 
them mutually addrefling one another by the names of father and 
child, or in the ftill more fweet and endearing language of the 
marriage relation; vying one with another in expreflions of warm 
affection, and in prayers for long life to their King, and for prof- 
perity to their country. If the requeft of the lady againft whom 
I plead is granted, I behold this refpectable afylum, this feat of 
harmony and blifs, fuddenly filled with anxiety, with tears, and 
with the outcries of defpair. Yonder [ enter the cottage of the 
poor. I fee an infant fucking the breaft of his mother, while the 
wearifome and almoft uninterrupted labours of the father procure 
his family a fcanty fubfiftence. Though they have long fighed 
under the burdens of poverty, they have regarded with reverence 
a connection which they had vewed to God death only fhould 
diffolve. But, in an ill fated hour, the tidings reach them, that it 
is more honourable and pious to break off, than to continue their 
connection. I thould never end, did I attempt to unfold all the 
fatal confequences of annulling the marriages of the defert. You, 
my Lords, will reje&t with abhorrence a fyitem, which theological 
intolerance, and ignorance of the true principles of our laws, have 
engendered. You will fay to yourfelves, Our laws prohibit the 


clandefline marriages of Catholics: but the marriages of Pro- 
teftants, folemnized by their own teachers, they prohibit not. 
The Roman law even approves them. But, was every written 
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law filent, the law of equity, infcribed by God on our hearts, and 
regard to good morals, which the lady of Mr. Roux has fo wan- 
tonly violated, oblige us to check thofe who may be feduced to 
follow her baneful example. Fathers of your country! fhow 
the nation, which fo impatiently waits your decifion, that no felfith 
motives can reftrain you from uprightly defending the rights of 
violated nature. Bluth not to difplay in the judge, the friend of 
humanity. We will not, faid Louis XIII. in an edict, 1629, 
fuffer marriages which have been confummated to be called in 
bso as this might involve our fubje€ts in procefles of the moft 
erious confequences.—Quiet your minds, my fellow-citizens. 
Tender-hearted parents, torment not yourfelves with the fate of 
your children. Your judges will be moved, as the Emperors 
Marcus and Lucius were, in a refeript on a like occafion, by the 
length of your connection, and the number of your children.— 
Yes, my Lords! you will confirm the happinefs of the poor chil- 
dren here proftrate before you, and pleading Our cruel mother 
has forfaken us. Ovadopt us as your children. Ah! take from 
us our fubfiance; only leave us that ineflimable trea/ure, the 
tender-hearted father who loves us. He beholds our tears. He 
mingles with them his own. With tranfport he preffes us to his 
breaft, and cries, God preferve you, my dear children, my only 
hope, my only happine/s. O our judges! deprive us not of this 
worthy, this virtuous, this beft of parents. So will we ble/s you. 
And your decifion, approved of by your country, fhall be tranf- 
mitted from age to age, as a lafting monument of your wifdom.” 
A decifion was now expeéted, and the Proteftants were crowd- 
ing in hundreds to hear it: when Mafer, the King’s advocate ap- 
peared, and made a fpeech to prepare the judges for paffing fen« 
tence. His fpeech, too, contains mafterly ftrokes of eloquence, 
and breathes the fame liberal fpirit and hatred of intolerance as 
Mr. Trouffel’s. He thus addrefles Madam Roux, who had fum- 
moned her hufband by the officers of court to embrace the Catho- 
lic religion. “ Thoughtlefs lady! A change of religion is the 
work of free and miraculous grace, and you afcribe it to the power 
of a magiftrate’s attendants. Why interpofe the minifters of vio- 
lence between you and your hufband, if you indeed ferioufly defire 
his changing his religion, and not rather employ that mouth with 
which vou one day vowed him eternal fidelity >” He {peaks of the 
Proteftants, as men who loved order and peace, who zealouily 
promoted the public welfare, and who atoned for their errors by 
their virtues. He obferves, that the laws pled againft the validity 
of Protettant marriages were of doubtful interpretation, and in- 
finuates that Mr. Trouffel’s fenfe of them appeared to him the 
mof{t probable. Navy, in the prefence of Catholie judges and a 


multitude of Catholic hearers, he ventured to fay that it was to the 
Proteftants 
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Protettants the houfe of Bourbon owed the crown. A decifion, 
however, was hazardous. Declaring the marriage valid, might 
provoke the court, and certainly would exafperate the powertut 
Popith clergy. The annulling it, would be a condemning three 
millions of French fubjects. To extricate the judges therefore 
from this dilemma, and to afford a pretext for delaying an imme- 
diate decifion, Mr. Mafer obferved that Mr. Roux’s chiklren were 
interefted in the caufe, and that it would be improper to determine 
it, before one was commifhioned by the court to appear in their 
behalf. In this propofal the judges acquiefced. 

I meuft not omit the pathetic conclufion of Mr. Mafer’s fpeech: 
After addreffing the many Proteftants in the affembly to allay their 
fears of a fentence, which might deeply wound their deareft in- 
terefts, he fays: “* France will never forget, thatin a tempe(tuous 
feafon you faftened the pillars of the tottering monarchy, and 
raifed to the throne, when fanatics would have deprived him of it, 
that pattern of princes, whofe name excites the moit pleafant emo- 
tions in the heart of every Frenchman, Henry 1V. From the 
grave, where his afhes reft, his fhade watches over your deftiny. 
He is rifen!” Here the judgment-hall refounded with the claps 
and fhouts of Proieftants. The form of the French refembies that 
of the old Roman tribunals, in what is moft effential. Advocates 
appear, and in courts with open doors, before a numerous audi- 
ence, employ all their eloquence to gain the caufe of their clients, 
and to fecare the applaufe of their hearers. Thefe f{pceches are 
afterwards publifhed, and fpread through the whole kingdom. 
This practice is well fuited to form great orators, and has actually 
formed the truly eloquent d’Auguffeau, Loyfeau de Meauicon, &c. 
But this advantage is mucl: balanced by the expentfiveneis of pros 
ceffes, which often amounts to a third of the fum for which they 
were commenced. 

Encomiums on the Proteftants, and a public defence of their 
maryages and other rights before a Catholic tribunal, enraged the 
Popith clergy. They employed flander, their ufual weapon, 
that they might thus drag their oppofers to prifons, to galleys, or 
to fcaffolds. “They wrote to court, that the Prorteftants in Lan- 

uedoc had begun an infurreétion, and preffed by thoufands to the 
judgmenr-hall, and that Trouffel and Mafer were at their head, 
and in their pay. Often at Paris, on fuch partial information, 
lettres de cachet had bees iffued, and the innocent deprived of their 
eftates, honour, or life. Both advocates were fummoned to court, 
and very unfavourably received. By degrees, however, the true 
ftate of the cafe was known: the minittry, and with them the 
fyftem of the court was changed; and Trouffel and Mafer were 
difmiffed with a gentle admonition, that they were fubjeéts of his 
moft Chriftian Majefty, the eldeft fon of the church. ~ 
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The court alfo put a ftop to the procefs. Bya lettre de cachet, 
Madam Roux, was ordered to be carried to a nunnery in Vienne; 
but, on the other hand, the two eldeft fons were taken from their 
father, and fent to a monaftery.. Madam Roux’s advocate at- 
tempted to awaken the procefs, and preffed for a decifion againft 
the marriage. But firft by an order from the intendant of the eet 
vince, and afterwards from court, he was obliged to defift..- This 
the Proteftants contidered as a filent approbation of their mar- 
riages, and as a prefage of more favourable ediéts. Thefe wor- 
thy men muft account it an aét of grace, to be indulged in pof- 
feffing the moft common rights of humanity. 

Readers of this hiftory, praife God that the peace and fafety of 
your families is not thus difturbed, and that you are bleffed with 
the free exercife of religion, and with a mild and gentle government. 
Highly efteem, and wifely improve thefe important advantages. 
Guard your hearts againft the firft folicitations of criminal defires. 
From every quarter temptations may affault you. Virtue is eafily 
loft, and vice is difficultly rooted out. Abhor violent methods of 
propagating religion, as a monfter fprung from the pit, which 
transforms men smto devils, and earth into hell. Hiftory is unpro- 
fitable, and unworthy to employ fpirits deftined for immortality, if 
it doth not thus infpire or confirm good difpofitions. 

Much was publifhed both by Papifts and Proteftants on occa- 
fion of this procefs, 
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Fourth Dialogue on Holy Love, between Evusesius andCrito. 
[Contiaved from page 291+] 


Eufcbius. AM glad to meet you again, as good Sir, igor 4 

: to renew our converfation on the fubje& to whi 
we have attended in feveral of our late interviews. 

The queftion which is moft on my mind now, is this: Why 
that affeétion which is called love, which, it feems, confifts in 
univerfal difinterefted benevolence, is Ao/y Jove, in diftinétion from 
all other kinds of love; aud efpecially felf-love, why may not tha¢ 
as properly be called Aaly love? 

Crite. There are really but two kinds of love which are of a 
moral nature; in thefe therefore all moral good and evil do confift, 
viz. difinterefted benevolence and felf-love. There can be no 
holinefs or fin which is not found in one of thefe. If univerfal 
difinterefted benevolent love be a holy lowe, then felf-love, which 
is of a diretly oppolite nature, is fintul love or fin itfelf, in every 
degree of it, and under whatever difguife it may appear. All other 
kinds of love, whickvhave been alicady mentioned, which are mere 
inftingts, are not of a moral nature, are neither holy nor | #ntul, 
‘The bruie creation, which are not capable of moral exercife, have 
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thefe kinds of inftinctive love, in fome degree, in common wits 
man. 

Why that love in which, according»to fcripture, all holinefs 
contifts, is holy leve, in diftinction from all other kinds of love, 
and what renders it fo, is a queftion which all who coutider the 
bible a revelation from God, are concerned to be able to anfwer. 
And by anfwering this, it will further appear, that there is no 
other holy love but univerfal difinterefted benevolence. Let us 
therefore purfue this inquiry. Perhaps this point may be in fome 
meafure illuftrated by the following particulars. 

Firf?. Univerfal difinteretted benevolence is holy love, becaufe 
it is right. It is agreeable to truth. It is a difpofition to feel 
towards, and treat every being, and every thing, according to what 
they really are, and give to every one what is proper and due. It 
is righteoufnefs ia the moft comprehentive fenfe of the word, and 
truth itfelf.. It is not only agreeable to truth, but is truth infelf, 
It is obfervable that in the {cripture goodnefs, kindnefs, mercy and 
truth are oft connected together, as denoting the fame thing. 

“The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long fuffering and 
abundant in goodnefs and frath.” [ Exod. xxxiv. 6.} Goodnefs and 
truth here can be no more diftinguifhed than ‘ merciful and gra- 
cious.” Faithfulnefs in fulfilling promifes is neceffarily implied 
in goodnefs or love, and is indecdl” the fame thing. Our Saviour, 
when he fays, “ he that doth truth” denotes him who exercifes 
holy love. What is rendered “ true holinefs” in our tranflation 
[ Eph. iv. 24. } in the original is Aoline/s of truth. ‘That love in 
a moral agent which is right and truth, or perfectly agreeable to 
the truth, muft be holinefe, if there be any fuch thing. 

Self-love is contrary to all right and truth. It is a practical de- 
nial of all truth; and is the greateft lie or falfhood that can be 
practifed. Ic fets up felf, an individual, in oppofition to univerfal 
being, and always is ready to difregard and renounce the good and 
happinefs of all, for the fake of one individual, as if his feitith In- 
tere{t were of more importance and worth than that of all other 
exiftence. ‘The apoftle John fays, “ no lie is of the truth,” this 
lie is the denial of all truth, is dire€tly contrary to holy love, and 
is the only moral exercife that can be fo. It neceffarily excludes 
from the holy fociety of the new Jerufalem; for all who love and 
make this lie, are without, and cannot enter. 

Secondly. This umiverfal difinterefted love is holy, becaufe it is 
the only affection which difcerns, relifhes, enjoys and promotes 
real, and the moit pure, exalted happinefs of which moral agents 
are capable; the good it relifhes and feeks is mental, defined and 
fublime, which is the higheft enjoyment and liappinefs of rational 
creatures. It puts the benevolent perfon in poffeflion of this good : 


and he delights in promoting this happinefs to the uunott of 
his 
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his power, and in feeing it enjoyed in the higheft poffible de 
And according to his capacity pe enjoys all the happinefs of others. 
Nothing is wanting to make a fociety completely happy but this 
love, exercifed by each member of it, in circumftances fuited to 
promote and gratify to the higheft and moft perfect degree, this 
univerfal difinterefted love. ‘This is the love which will pr 
all the happinefs of heaven, to all eternity, both in the divine Being 
and all his friends. Surely this muft be holy love, which is the 
fource and caufe of all true happinefs in the univerfe, which may 
well be called, as it really is, a Ao/y happine/s. 

On the contrary, felf-love blinds men to this true happinefs. 
They who have no love but this, have no idea of this enjoyment. 
They grope in the dark, and call good evil, and evil good. The 
happinefs they defire and feck, is no real happinefs, but will iffue 
in complete mifery. ‘This is the nature and tendency of it. Self- 
love is a moral poifon ; it puts all the moral faculties into perfect 
diforder, and makes the man himfelf really miferable. He knows 
not the way of peace, and it fpreads mifchief through the fociety 
where it reigns, and renders them all hateful, and hating one an- 
other. This is the fource of all the evil and mifery in the uni- 
verfe. If this love be unholy and finful, as it certainly is, if there be 
eo fuch thing as fin in nature, then the contrary to this muft be 
holy love. 

Thirdly. Univerfal difinteretted benevolence is holy love, fince 
it promotes and effeéts the moft beautiful, happy union and har- 
mony among moral agents; even the moft perfect and lafting 
union, where it exifts in perfection. This love unites all in one 
common intereft and good, each one difintereftedly feeking, pro- 
moting and enjoying the good and happinefs of all, This is a 
holy union, harmony and friendfhip, diftinguifhed from every thing 
elfe which may put on the appearance of it. 

Self-love isa moft jarring difuniting principle. It makes a man 
incon(iftent with himfelf; excites pride, difcontent, hatred,-envy, 
anger, wrath and malice. This is the fource of all the difcord, 
quarrels, contentions, wars, unrighteoufnefs, and cruelties, in the 
world. It is therefore a hateful, unholy principle. 

Fourthly. The love which we are confidering is holy, becaufe 
it unites us to God, and forms us after his image. God is leve, 
and all the hoimefs in creatures confifts in this fame love; and by 
this love we dwell in God, and God in us, and are partakers 
of his holinefs. But enough has been faid of this already. 

It is, perhaps, needlefs to add here that felf-love renders men moft 
unlike God, contrary and enemies to him. : 

Fifthly. This love devotes all to God and his glory, fubordi- 
nating and confecrating ali things to this. This is holy love; if 
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there be any fuch thing, which is the fing/e eye feekiag and perfaing 
one objeét, and fubordinating and devoting all to this grand object. 

At the firit glance every one will fee that felf-love is dire@l 
oppofite to this. It feeks to honour and exalt felf, and not God. 

Sixthly. This love is holy, as all holy obedience contifts in this. 
All know that nothing but love is required. ‘* Thou thalr love 
the Lord with all thy heart, &c. And thou fliall love thy neigh- 
bour as thyfelf.” As this is all that is required, obedience contifts 
in Sr but this. 

Eufebius. | think you have anfwered my queftion pretty much 
to my fatisfaétion. I think it of great importance to diftinguith 
the happinefs which is the obje& of the withes and defires of true 
benevolence, from the happinefs which finners feek, as being the 
only true happinefs of rational creatures; but then it does not 
exclude a pleafure in the bodily eafe and comfort of men while in 
this ftate. 

But one thing now occurs to my mind, which I will mention. 
Tt has been objected to fome late writers, that they affect to reduce 
every thing of a moral nature ¢o firft principles, by placing all ho- 
linefs in difinterefted benevolence: and all fin in felf-love, as you 
have done in this converfation, whereas the bible mentions a vaft 
variety of things as included in holinefs on the one hand, and in 
fin on the other. 

Crito. This is done with a view to give more clear ideas of the 
nature of holinefs and fin; and not with a defign to exclude but te 
include all that is called holinefs and fin in the bible: And I be- 
lieve none can prove that this method does not tend to anfwer this 
end: And it is rather unaccountable that they who make this ob- 
jection are not fenfible that it is as much againft Chrift and St. 
Paul as any one elfe. ‘The former, you know, 1educes the whole 
required | in the law and prophets, and therefore the whole of holi- 
nels, to /ove. And the latter fays, “ love is the fuhilling ot the 
law.” The Apoftle John comprehends the whole of the divine 
moral charaéter, or holinefs, in love. He fays, “* God is love,” 
and by this he denotes the character of a renewed holy man. 
«« He who /ovet4 is born of God,” 

Eufebius. | have no more to fay on this head. But fince we 
have attended fo much and fo often to this fubje& of holy love, 
before we part | with to know your thoughts of what is inferted 
in the Theological Magazine, on loving our neighbour as our- 
felves, vol. ii. p. 409. I am fenfible by what has paffed between 
us in thefe interviews, you do not think that piece perfeét, and 
that you will have objections to fome part of it. Though | con- 
tefs, when | readit, 1 thought it was well written, as thofe fen- 
tments are excluded which have irritated fome, and been the 
caufe of no fmall difpute. 


Crita. 
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Crito. Tam not unwilling to give you my thoughts on the per- 
formance you mention, though I perceive 1 fhall be in dan r of 
being thought uacandid by making any objection. I think it is 
defective, and not right in every point. ‘This writer has not fo far 
as I can fee, proved that we ought not to love our neighbour in 
a greater and ftronger degree than ourfelves. His argument 
acaintt this is, that we ought to love ourfelves with our whele 
heart; and we cannot love our neighbour with more than cur 
whole heart. p. 411. He hence inters that we cannot love our 
neighbour with a ftronger or greater degree of defire of his hap- 
pineis than we have for our own. ua ' 
This argument is founded on an ambiguous propofition, and it 
cannot be true in the fenfe in which it is here ufed; for it will prove 
that we cannot love God more than ourfelves and our neighbour,’ 
for we can love him no more than with all our heart, itren th 
and might. That argument is certainly built on a falfe founda- 
tion which proves too much, viz. That we ought not to love 
God with a ttronger regard to, and defire of his exiftence, happi- 
nefs and perfection, that is with a higher and {tronger love and af- 
tection, than we exercife towards ouffelves and our fellow crea- 
tures! He has another argument which comes to the fame. He 
fays, ** If the ftrength of our love ought to be in proportion to 
the degree of exiftence any being poffeffes, the meafure of our 
love to the Deity ought to be infinite, becaufe he is a being of in- 
finite greatnefs.”’ This argument proves, if it prove any thing, 
that we ought not to love a being of infinite greatnefs, importance 
and excellence, more than a finite creature, becaufe we are not 
capable of infinite love. Who can believe this! 
‘This author’s arguments are not only fallactous, and prove no- 
thing, but aie contrary to his own definition of benevolence. He 
jays, ** true love implies a pleafure or delight of heart arifing from 
the contemplation ot happinefs. A difpotition to be pleafed with 
happinefs, wherever it exifts, is effential to the nature of true love.” 
He alfo favs, ** as the mind of man is capable of the higheft and 
inoft fublime enjoyments forever, for this reafon the foul is efteem- 
ed more valuable than any other creature in this world, and its 
happinels mere earne/ily fought.” p- 409. 
it benevolent love is pleafed with, afd delights in happinefs, 
wherever it exifts, which is the fame with being agreeable and 
defirable, then the more or greater degree of happinets does exift 
the more pleating gnd defirable ix is to benevolence; that is, it is 
the object of a greater degree of pleafure, and of ftronger delire ; 
for not more ftrongly to defire that which appears moft defirable 
is a contradiGtion. And he grants that the happinefs of the foul is 
more carnefily to be fought, becaufe it is capable of fuch high en- 

jeyment or happinefs. 
Therefore 
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Therefore, if my neighbour has a foul capable of a hundred times 
more happinefs than | am capable of enioying, it muft appear to 
me a hundred times more pleafing and defirable than my own, 
and ought to be defired and fought with a hundred times more 
earneftnefs and ftrength of defire. And if the fociety of men te 
which one beiongs are capable of ten thoufand more degrees. of 
happinefs than a fingle individual is, he ought to have a propor- 
tionably greater pleafure in it than in his own perfonal happinefs, 
and to feck it with a proportionable ftrength of defire. 

Thus the definition which this writer gives of love is incon. 
fiftent with his whole plan, and his argument to fupport it. It is 
inconfiftent with his whole plan; for it benevolence or true love 
more earneitly defires the greateft degree of happinefs, it will re- 
linquith and give up a vaftly lefs degree of happinefs when necef- 
fary for the exiftence and promotion of the greateft, which he does 
not allow, but infifts that we are not to defire aud feek the greater 
liappinefs of others, if inconfiftent with our own happinels, fo thar 
we fhould fuffer the leaft degree of injury or lofs by it. He fays, 
“‘a heart poffeffed with this temper of mind, (that is benevo- 
lent love) will wifh that every intelligent mind, 7/ conffent, 
might enjoy true, pore: and the higheft felicity.” If con/iffent— 
with what? He does notheretell. But in the next fentence, and 
in feveral other paffages, it is explained. ‘* Hence all perfons of 
this benevolent temper will feek and promote the happinefs of others 
as far as they have ability and opportunity, and it is confiftent 
with that regard they ought to have for their own happinefs,” 
p- 410. Thus is repeated, p. 412. Speaking of feeking the hap- 
pinefs of our neighbour, he adds, -* How far are we to feek it? 
It has been faid above, as far as our ability and opportunities will 
admit, con/iflently with a due regard to eur own happinefs.” 
This yet wants to be explained. He has done it. He intifts and 
attempts to prove, as has been before obferved, that we ought to 
have as great and as ftrong a regaid for our own happinefs as for 
all the happinefs of the umiverfe. And {peaking of the goods and 
talents committed to each one, he fays, ** he is to ufe them in fuch 
a manner as to promote the happinefs of others, for this and the 
life to come, as far as he can without injuring and deftroying 
himfelf.” Can he fubmit to any fuffering of pain or fhame, or 
to any lofs of eftate or comfort, for the good of others, according 
to this rule? Surely no. for this would be to injure or hurt 
himfelf. 

On the whole, it appears to me that this author has, honeftly, 
no doubt, but unhappily, attempted to patch up a fcheme of bene- 
volence and felt-love, which never did exift in tat, and never will, 
becaufe inconfiftent and impoffible; which, 1 think, in fome mea- 
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{ure, appears by what has paffed between us in our converfation 
together. ; 

Is it poffible for us to reconcile his notion of love with chrif- 
tianity, when we view the Saviour of the world being made a curfe 
to fave finners; and exhorting his followers to forfake all they had, 
to deny themfelves, and lofe their lives for his fake? And when 
we hear one of his Apoftles faying, ‘‘ I could with that myfelf 
were accurfed from Chrift, for my brethren;” and another de- 
claring, “* that we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren ;” he 
who is an utter ftranger to univerfal difinterefted henevolence, as it 
has been explained, cannot approve or even underftand the gofpel. 

Eufebius. Though I was pleafed with the performance of this 
writer when I firit read it, ] find now upon a more careful exami- 
nation, that his fcheme is defective, and think it cannot be fup- 
ported, 

And I now take leave, to fuggeft that it may be for the advantage 
of fome, perhaps many, to have our whole converfation on this 
fubje& committed to writing, and publifhed in the Theological 
Magazine. 

Crito. I have been, in this converfation, a colleétor and retailer 
of what others have publifhed on this fubje€&t,* who have doubtlefs 
written upon it to better purpofe than I have been able to fpeak in 
thefe fhort interviews. But as the matter may have been {et in 
fomewhat of a different light in this converfation, and numbers may 
read it in the Theological Magazine, who have not had accefs to 
the writings of others, Ihave no objection to your propofal. 











THEOLOGICAL SKETCHES, No, VII. 


One’s own Happine/s, and that of others, confidered as Objcéts 
of Pur/uit. 

HEN I purfue the happinefs of another, I do it becaufe 

A it is, in fome refpect or other, pleafing to me; and it 

may pleafe me either by its own intrinfic agreeablenefs to my tafte 

of mind, or by its being a fit mean to procure fomething ele that 

is thus agreeable: but 1 never can, according to the eftablithed 

laws of mental operation, feek it with any other defign. If I do 

not regard it in one of thefe views, it will be either difagreeable 

in all views, or, at beft, a thing of indifference. In either cafe 
1 fhall have no inducement to feek it. 


If 1 am of a benevolent temper, it may, nay, it wi//, give me 
, pleafure 


* Prefident Edward’s Effay on the Nature of True Virtue. Dr. 
Hopkins’s Inquiry into the Nature of True Holinefs. Syftem of 
Doétrines, vol. i. p. 344—352- p. §45-——$75. Rev. Nathan Strong 
on Benevolence and Mifery. 
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pleafure to reflect on the happinefs of another, even though he be 
my enemy, without anticipating any confequences that may re- 
fult from his happinefs: and, whether [ am benevolent or not, his 
happinefs, if confidered aga ftep toward fome defirable obje&, 
will be pleating. In thefe views, the happinefs of another may be 
fought juft as ‘other things are, either as a direct and immediate 
fource of pleafure, or as a mean of procuring fomething elie which 
is regarded as fuch. 

But | am not aware that I ever feek my own happinefs, either 
as a fource of pleafure, or as a mean of procuring any fuch fource. 
I am not confcious of feeking my own happinefs any otherwife 
than by feeking thofe things which are fuited, either immediately 
or remotely, to render me happy. If I feek an apple or an orange, 
without detigning t to gratify any other perfon, | do it merely be- 
caufe it feem to be fuited ro give me direct pleafure in the enj 
ment; and if I feek them as fources of gratification to others, i it = 
becaufe that gratification will be agreeable to myfelf—will gi 
me pleafure. The anticipation is pleafant, and, | believe, the be 
templation of it, when obtained, will {till be more pleafant. ” But 
I now feek my own happinefs, becaufe I expect to derive another, 
a fecond happinefs from it. Happinefs is itfelf the pleafing effet 
of the application of an agreeable object to my tafte, or capacit 
of pleafure. ‘This application may be made, in Mea cafes, through 
the fenfes: all fenfible objects muft be applied in this way: mM 
other cafes the application 1s made directly to the mind. _ It 1s the 
thoughe of another’s happmmefs that gives me pleafure. This is an 
object that cannot be applied to the bodily fenfes. “Thus the hap- 
pinefs of anothe: may, by being thought of, oceafion another in- 
{tance of h: appineds, i in ine, but my own never can. 

It feems, then, that my own happinefs, and that of another, bear 
different relations to my mind. The happinefs of another may be 
the object enjoyed. My own happinefs is not the object enjoyed, 
but the very enjoyment of the object. The object of my enjoy- 
ment may be fomething without myfelf, as the happinefs of ano- 
ther; but my enjoyment of that object i is a ftate of my own mind; 
it is a certain kind of perception of the objeét. I cannot, there- 
fore, be faid to enjoy my own enjoyment, with any greater pro- 
prety than I might be {2 aid to perceive my own perceptions. 

They alfo ftand in different relations to each other. Another’s 
happinefs is the cau/e of mine; mine is the effeét. In feeking 
them, therefore, | feek his as the caufe, and my own as the effect. 
And, as the happinefs of another may'be thecaufe of happinefs i in 
me, fo my happinefs may be the caufe of happinefs in another. 
But my happinefs is not the caufe of my happinefs; nor his the 
caufe of his happinels. 

That I never feek mv own happinefs and that of another with 
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precifely the fame view, is further evident from this: If a benevo- 
lent perfon be afked why he feeks the happinefs.of another, he 
will at once anfwer, becaufe it is an agreeable object: But if he 
be afked why hie feeks his own happinefs, he can only anfwer; 
that he does it according to an. original law of his nature. Int 
the fr/? cafe, the reafon he affigns is an effec? of his nature: 
That affigned in the /econd is no other than his nature itfelf: 
But, if both were fought on the fame principle, the reafon affigned 
would be the fame for both. . i 

The. fubje& may be further illuftrated thus : Sappofé I would 
regale both myfelf and my friend with fome delicious fruit, and 
with this view, feek to provide the fruit. The fruit is procured; 
and we partake of it. One part of it | mayfelf eat; the other is 
eaten by him. Now, let the queftion be afked, why I fought this 
fruit? +The firft general anfwer will be, that I might derive plea- 
fure. But how am | to derive this pleafure? “The anfwer is, 
partly by eating myfelf, and partly by my friend’s eating. That 
part which I myfelt eat, affords me an zmmediate pleature; but 
that which miy friend éats, does not immediately touch my organs, 
nor afford me any pleafure immediately; yet it affords mé much 
pleafure, and perhaps more than that part which £ myfelf had 
eaten, by producing that pleafuré in my friend, which, being con- 
ceived of by myfelt, becomes even more pleafant to me than the 
fruit icfelf. ‘Fhat part of the fruit which I had eaten was a direé 
fource of pleafure to mé, but that which was eaten by my friend 
was only a mean of procuring another dire& fource of pleafure; 
namely, the pleafure of my friend. In the firft-cafe I arfive at the 
ultimate pleature by a fingle ftep, by eating the fruit. In the 
fecond, two fteps are neceffary. Firft, my friend muft eat the 
fruit, and then | muft conceive of his pleafure in eating, 

It there be no fallacy in thefe remarks, and I not aware of any, 
they may afiift us in an examination of the opinion, that true bene~ 
volence confift in feeking the happinefs of ourfelves and others, in’ 
proportion to our refpective quantity of being, or capacity of en- 
joyment. This opinion will be found largely and very ingenionfl 
explained by feveral of our moft enlightened divines, from whole 
re(pectability | fhall never with’ to detract. They were, however, 
but men, though defervedly regarded and revered as very great and 
very ae men. Itis the opinion only which I with to fee exa- 
mined. And, fince any miftake in this matter will neceffarily mif- 
lead al! our {peculations concerning the fource ot praétical religion, 
it is worth our while to examine and re-examine this firft principle, 
until our ideas of it ate fo clear and fatisfactory, that there fhall be 
no further 100m to doubt. 

It is not my prefent detign to go far into an examination of the 
above opinion. | thall, however, fubmit the following confidera~ 
tions to the examination of the judicious and candid reader. 
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. If the foregoing remarks are formed in the nature of inteffi- 
gem mr ay amd virtue does not imply any violation of that nature, 
virtue does not confift in any proportion of benevolence toward 
ourfelves and others. If it be equally true ofall inrelligent | beings, 
whether virtuous or vicious, that whatever they feek is fou oht be. 
canfe, and merely becaufle it ts plealing or agreeable to him who 
feeks it; fo far as they feek their own happinefs, they ae feek it 
from the faine general principle, and equally feek it in all t hey do. 
Nor does the good man feek his own bappinels either lefs or more 
than the bad man; nor does he, more than the bad man, divide 
his etforts between himfelf and others; nor is he more careful to 
apportion his benevolent affection to himfelf and them. The reat 
difference on the prineiple of the foregoing remarks lies in fome- 
thing s totally different from thefe. It lies in this, that whic ‘reas the 
finner finds no pleature 1 in contemplating the felicity of ors, not 
even of his friends, tor its own fake, the faint is immediately pleafed 
in contemplating the happinefs of others; even the happinefs of his 
enemies is to him a pleafing fubye€t of contemplation ; nor is it 
poffible for ben to indulge his friendly affeGtion to himfelf too far, 
in feeking to gratity himicif by increafing the general felicity. On 
the other | hand, if it were poffible for one to diveft himfelf of all 
friendly affection to himfelf, and place it wholly on others, even 
including his enemies, without taking any pleafure in the profpe@ 
of their ‘happinefs, he could never be bodega as virtuous, fence, 
m this cafe, he would be, at beft, indifferent to the happineis of 
others. 

[f I miflake not the opinion propofed to re-examination, it 
involves fome confequences which render its rectitude gare 
An able writer in the Theological Magazine, vol. i. p. 267, has, 
I think, fairly drawn this opinion in, as a medium to prove the 
moral perfe¢ fions of God, by fhewing, that fince God is the fum 
of being, and.to incompar ably greater than all his creatures, his 
love to himfelf is nece lari i/y virtuous. Nor do | fee how it is pof- 
fible to invalidate his reafoning, fo long as it is granted that God 
is infinitely greater than all creation, and that virtue confifts im 
loving beings according to their refpective greatne/s, quantity oj a 
exiflence, or capacity of happinefs. And it will as fairly follow 
from the fame premifes, that theugh this infinite being were of 
fuch a nature that he could be ple fed with nothing but the 
wreichednefs, ruin, enmity, rage, and malice of creatures, he would 
be equally virtuous as at prefent, in feeking to gratify himfelf in 
thefe feelings and aifections. 

| do not, however, aeeve this writer will admit fuch a con- 
clufion ; and yet I fee not how he can avoid it. | fee but one pot- 
fible way of even attempting it; and that would be ineffectual. He 
may fay that fince God is neccilarily what he is, holy, virtuous, 
benevolent, 
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benevolent, the fuppofition is impoffible. God can never love, 
and be pleafed with the wretchednefs and mifery of his creatures. 
But | afk how is this proved? Not from his argument. That 
goes to prove no more than that, in all that fuch a being does to 
pleafe himfelf, he is virtuous. It goes not to prove that fuch a 
being neceffarily feeks and delights in any one thing, or ftate of 
things, rather than another. “There are two ways in which the 
virtue of an intiuite being may be fuppofed to be proved from his 
infinity. One is, by fhewing that fuch a being muft neceflarily 
feek the good of other beings: the other is, that for fuch a being 
to feek his own happinefs, from whatever fource he may feek it, 
muft be virtuous. The firft mode fixes the nature of virtue in 
feeking the good of others as its object: the fecond, in felf-gra- 
tification, which is ftill of the fame nature, whether indulged by 
a being of greater or by one of lefs exiflence. 

The above-mentioned writer on the moral perfection of God, 
fays, ‘* affections receive their moral denomination from the ob- 
jects on which they ultimately terminate. Thofe which terminate 
on private happinefs, or a feparate intereft, are vicious.’”” What is 
private happinefs? Is it the happinefs of an individual? If fo, 
is not the hafipinefs of God, being the happinefs of an individual, 
a private happinefs? Is it the happinefs of an individual in exclu- 
fion of the happinefs of others? If fo, would not the bappinefs 
of God, if it excluded the happinefs of creatures, be a private 
happinefs? And, does it follow from his loving his own intereft 
or happinefs, becaufe he is infinite, that he does not love it to the 
exclufion of the happinefs of others? 





———— 


Thoughts on the Nature of Submiffion. 
“* Not my will, but thine be done.” 


F this duty, as of all others, we are liable to have 
() wrong conceptions. We may attach to it things 
which it does not imply, and we may exclude from it things 
which are not only important, but effential to its very 
nature. 

1. Submiffion does not imply that the mind ceafes to 
have exercifes and choice. This point is clear from what 
our Saviour has expreffed in the fhort fentence above quot- 
ed, which was the language and feeling of one who, in every 
fituation, was without fin. The human mind of Chrift 
had defires and volitions when in the exercife of fubmiffion. 


He f{pake of a defire of bis own in diftinétion from the ge 
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ef God. “ Not my will, but thine be done.” This 
defire exifted when he prayed, and it was this which led 
him to offer a petition to God. Had it not been for this, 
his mind would not have been in a ftate of trial, nor would 
there have been any ground or call for the cheecihe of fub. 
miflion. Were we to fuppofe the mind ever ceafes to have 
exercifes and choice, we fhould take from it that which we 
underftand by moral agency. What do we mean when 
we fay men are moral agents? We furely mean as much 
as this, that they have a perception of objets, and that they 
chooje or refufe them for themfelves. Were there, in any 
cafe, to be a fufpenfion of all choice with refpect to any 
obje& or event, there would be a fufpenfion of moral agency. 
If fubmiffion fhut out all exercifes and defires from the 
mind, fo that the mind might be properly {aid to have no 
will or choice of its own, there would be no accountability 
-—no foundation for praife or hlame. The mind is no 
further accountable than it choofes for itfelf. It ceafes to 
be praife or blame worthy when it ceafes to have any 
choice of objects. We {peak much of exercifes of mind, 
and what we mean by them is a pleafednefs or difpleafed- 
nefs with the objects i in the view of the mind. We have 
a view of no object, truth or event whatever, towards 
which our minds are indifferent. Some kind of affeétion 
always accompanies every thing feen by the mind. There- 
fore we are converfant with no objeét or event which does 
not do fomeching towards forming our characters; becaufe 
every one is an “occafion of bringing into exiftence fome 
kind of affection. Let us be where we will, and fee 
and hear what we will, our characters are continually 
forming. 

If that fubmiffion which creatures awe to God imply 
a fufpenfion of all volitions or choice in the mind, it excludes 
moral agency, and, therefore, has no virtue in it. 

2. Submiffion does not imply that the mind feels 1- 
different with refpect to pain and mi/ery. 

Our Saviour, by whom fubmiffion was exercifed in 
perfection, did not feel indifferent with refpect to the awful 


tcene of fuffering before him. If this had been the cafe, 
he 
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he would not have prayed, as he did: ‘* Father, if thou be 


willing, remove this cup from me.” All natural evil, in 
itfelf confidered, is undefirable. For a perfon to choo/e pain 
and mifery for their own fakes, would be perfectly incon- 
fiftent with all ideas of rationality. It would be equally 
irrational for a perfon to feel indifferent towards pain and 
mifery. By indifference I mean his not having any kind 
of choice, whether he is kept from pain or not. There can 
be no fuch thing as this; for every thing, prefented to the 
view of the mind, is either pleafing or difpleafing. It is 
either defired, or it is not defired. As all evil, in itfelf 
confidered, is undefirable, the mind, aéting rationally, will 
choofe to avoid it, if it may be confiftent with other things 
yet to be mentioned. If the minds of men were brought 
into a ftate of indifference, with refpect to pain, all the fub- 
miflion they would have would be without any virtue. 
There would be nothing praife-worthy in it, Diveft men 
of all choice of their owa, and they would at once become 
as paflive in bearing what is laid upon them, and as def- 
titute of all virtue as the grafs which falls before the mower. 
The very ground of fubmiffion would be deftroyed. He 
who exercifes fubmiffion in /ickne/s, does not feel indifferent 
with refpect to the pain he endures; but views it as fome- 
thing in itfelf undefirable. He looks upon it as unde- 
firable in proportion to its feverity. He who exercifes 
{ubmiffion in viewing a child, a parent, a companion,. or 
fome near friend, in the agonies of death, does not feel in- 
different with refpect to the fcene beforehim. He has his 
feelings, his defires, his choice, otherwife there would be no 
ground for fubmiflion—he would be neither praife nor 
blame-worthy. He who gives up himfelf to God to be 
difpofed of by him forever and ever, does not do it be- 

caufe he feels indifferent with refpeét to the everlafting tor- 

ments of the damned, and becaufe he has no choice whe- 

ther he fhall be made eternally wretched or not. The 

endlefs pains of hell are in themfelves undefirable, and to 

all rational minds will appear fo. To choo/e to be caft off 

forever, or tofeel indifferent about it, would be inconfiftent 


with all ideas of rationality. If indifference with refpect 
te 
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to all evil were implied in fubmiffion to God, there would 
be no propriety in praying God to deliver us from evil. 
But do not the {criptures afford us exam; pies of this among 
the molt eminent children of God? Ve certainly may 
find many, and one which was left by tt the Saviour of the 
world, who, we may know, was without fin. In view of 
the awful {cene of fuffering before him, he prayed: “ Fa. 
ther, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me.” We 
wh >not only his example but his precept. When he uttered 
form of prayer for his difciples, he exprefsly inferted in 
it this petition, deliver us fromevil. But this prayer could 
not be made if fubmiifion to God implied indifference with 

refpect to evil. 
2. Su t>miffion does not imply, that the mind feels in- 


different with refpe& to bappine/s. 1f a defire of happinefs 
were inconfiltent with fubmiffion, it would be whe. to 
pray for it. But has it not been the univerfal practice of 


the pious, in every age of the world, to pray for the favour 
and the bleffing of God? Do not the {criptures fully war- 
rantit? If, in the exercife of fubmiflion, the mind feel in- 
different towards that mercy fo freely offered in the gofpel; 
that is, has no choice whether it be raade a fubject of it 
or not, there can be no ground to pray for it. Happinefs 
is, in itfelf, defirable, as * much as pain is in itfelf undefira- 
ble. Benevolence views it as defirable. I would be un- 
derftood to {pe ik of holy happinels, that which ts real, that 
which arifes from the enjoyment of God. With refpect 
to this, the benevolent mind cannot feel indifferent. The 
{criptures {peak of the pious as longing and panting after 
it. All this ts confiftent with perfect fubmiflion. What 
virtue can there be in that fubmiflion which is accompanied 
with an utter indifference to happinefs? What is it that 
fuch a perfon gives up to God? What facrifice of his 
oon choice does he make? ‘To chvofe that our fouls fhould 
be loft forever, would not be rational—to feel indifferent, 
whether they are faved or not, would not be rational; and, 
therefore, the enjoyment of God mutt be what the Bene- 
volent mind choojes. There is perfect fubmiflion to God 
in heaven; But, at the fame time, the enjoyment of thet 
place 
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place is preferred to the wretchednefs of thofe who are 
caft off. 

4. Submiflion is the very effence of what the Saviour 
faid in view of his fufferings on the crofs. ‘* Not my will, 
Aut thine be done.’ He had a will or choice of his own, but 
he made it fubordinate to the will of God. Submiffion 
always implies fomething fubmitted—fomething which is 
given up. _ If we had nothing to give up, we fhould have 
no facrifice to make. In this cafe there would be no trial, 
no difplay of virtue, no undervaluing and denying of felf. 
The virtue of fubmiffion appears to confit in the voluntary 
giving up of thofe objeéts which are dear to our hearts. 
The greater and more dear the objects are, in themielves 
confidered, the greater is the fubmiffion. If we had no 
defires, no choice of our ews, our minds would not be 
brought to trial, nor fhould we have any thing to fubmit. 
We fhould be as ignorant of the nature of fubmiflion’ as 
one would be of parental affection who never had any chil- 
dren. Such a perfon cannot know the particular feelings 
of parents, when they are in. the act of giving up their 
children to God to be difpofed of by him forever and ever, 
becaufe he has never been in sbeir place, and the objects 
have never exifted in his mind. The attentive reader will 
now fee why | have urged, that in fubmiffion the mind does 
not ceafe to have defires of its own, and does not feel in- 
different with refpect to mifer ‘y and happine/s. Had our 
Saviour felt indifferent with refpecé to the fufferings before 
him, his mind would have had nothing to have given up, 
and his fubmiffion would have been without virtue. But 
when we confider him as viewing the cup of which he 
was about to drink, to be in itfelt inexpreflibly dreadful, 
then we may fee wherein the greatnefs of his fubmiffion 
confifted. In view of this dreadful cup, he faid, Not my 
coill, but thine be done. Knowing it to be the purpofe of 
God, he voluntarily drank it, becaufe he fet God’s will 
above his own. Here is a perfect pattern of ful-miffion. 
By looking’to this pattern we find fubmiffion .confifts ia 
choofing that the Lord fhould reign, that he fhould have 
the fole difpofal of all things for tyme and eternity. _At is 
fubordinating our wails to the «will of the Lord. i 
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He who exercifes fubmiffion in ficknefs, feels that the 
pain he endures is a trial, and has a defire to be releafed 
from it; but his heart fays to God, “* Not my will, but 
thine be done.” He gives up the whole affair to God; 
and choofes he fhould have the ordering. This giving up 
of his own defire is his fabmiffion—it 1s that which con- 
ftitutes his praife-worthinels: He who exercifes fubmif- 
fion, in viewing a child, a perent, a companion, or any 
near friend in the agonies of death, feels that their life 
would be defiradle; but, his heart fays to God, Not my 
will, but thine be done. His giving up bis own choice 
is his fubmiffion. He does not choofe the death of near 
friends, nor feel indifferent about it, but he choofes the 
will of the Lord fhould be dorie. “He who gives up him- 
felf, foul and body to God, to be difpofed of by him forever 
and ever, feels that it would be defirable to avoid the ends 
lefs torments of the damned, and to enter into the happi- 
nefs of heaven—but, his heart fays to God, Not my will, 
but thine be done. 

All perforis have an altimate, governing defrc, and when 
this ts known, their characters may be determined. They 
who are under the influence of /e/fjhne/s, as is the cafe 
with all the wicked, choofe that their own defires fhould be 
granted. Let them be brought to the trial, and they will 
make a facrifice of every thing to gratify /e/f Self weighs 
mére in their minds thar the happinefs of all their fellow- 
creatures. Were the thing poffible, the felfith heart would 
pull God from the throne, before it would give up its own 
happinefs. This is becaufe the ultimate defire of the heart 
is felf-gratification. A perfon alwavs fubordinates every 
thing to his ultimate defire. Here we are prefented with 
the real character and feelings of the wicked. With this 
awful character let us now contraft that of the righteous. 

The righteous have their u/timate, governing defire as 
well as the wicked. And what is it? It is this—Tbat 
the will of the Lord fhould be done. Tothis ultimate defire 
they fubordinate every thing elfe. They who are under 
the’ influence of this principle, choofe that God fhould 
reign, that he fhould have the fole difpofal of their very 
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deare? objets. ‘Let the righteous be brought to the trial; 
and they would make a facrifice of every thing for the fake 
of the glory of God. In the exercife of benevolence not 
a fingle thing which can be mentioned would be kept 
back. If, under any circumftances, and in any condition, 
their hearts fhould not fay, the will of the Lord be done; 
their fubmiflion would be fpoiled. The ftrongeft defires 
of their hearts muft be fubordinated to the will of God. 
Let parents, or children, or companions, or brothers and 
fitters, or houfes and lands, or their own lives, come into 
view, they are cheerfully left with the difpofal of God, and 
made inferior to his glory. Let thefe objects of their 
affections be in what ftate they may, their hearts-fay, the 
will of the Lord be done. ‘Let the everlafting torments of 
the damned come into view, and, at the fame time, their 
own expofedneis to them be /zew,, ftill the language of fub- 
miffion will be, the will of the Lord be done. Let the 
happinefs of the redeemed in glory come into view, and 
though there may be a ftrong defire for it, yet all is fub- 
mitted to the willof God. The benevolent heart fays, he 
knows what is beft, and let him reign. If it be fafe, to’ 
fubmit any thing to God, it is fate to fubmit every thing. 
All this will not imply that our minds are. indifferent 
with refpect to pain and mifery, nor with refpect to bappi- 
nefs and a fiate of favour. It implies fimply what was faid 
by our Saviour, not my will, but thine be dane. On ano- 
ther occafion, our Saviour {pake the fame language: ** He 
that loveth father or mother more than me, 1s not worthy 
of me: and he that loveth fon or daughter more than me, 
is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his crofs 
and followeth after me, is not worthy of me, Whofoever 
he be of yon that forfaketh not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my difciple.” . So that the ultimate governing defire of 
chriftians is, that the will of the Lord be done. .To this 
every other defire of their hearts is fubordinated. This 
leads them to leave all their concerns with God, both for 
time and eternity. 
Thefe thoughts, on this important fubject, fuggeft fome’ 
reflections. ' ; 
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t. We fee with what temper of heart we ought to pray, 
We are allowed to have defires; and to exprefs them to 
God in prayer, but they all muft be fubordinated to his 
will. If we have any defires which we are unwilling to 
fubmit—unwilling to give up, we pray with rebellion in 
our hearts, we difpeace the God to whom we fpeak. We 
are allowed to pray for our children when they are fick; 
we may pray for their lives, and for the falvation of their 
fouls, but it muft be done with fabmiffion. If we are not 
willing God fhiould do his pleafare with refpe& to their 
living or dying, and with refpect to their future deftiny, we 
have not a {pirit of prayer. We fet up our own wills 
above the will of the Lord. We are allowed alfo to afk 
mercy for ourfelves, that God would fave our fouls from 
death, and it is an infinite favéur that we may do it; but, 
it muft be done with fubmiffion to God’s will. If we 
could not fay, even in this cafe, not my will, but thine be 
done, we fhould have rebellion in our hearts. Submiffion 
enters into the very nature and {pitit of prayer: nota 
fingle petition ought to be put up without it. For the 
farae reafon that we ought to fabmit one thing, we ought te 
fubmit every thing. With an ultimate defire, that the will 
of the Lord fhould be done, we ought to enter our clofets, 
approach the throne of grace in our families, and in the 
afjemblies of the faints. 

2. We fee what is meant by accepting the punifhment 
of our iniquity. The feriptures very olainly ftate this to 
finners, as a condition of their being pardoned. It was 
exprefsly ftated to the Jews, as in Levit. xxvi. 4%. Ac- 
cepting the punifhment of our iniquity does not imply that 
we feel indifferent, whether we are punifhed or not. He 
who has been humbled, by the mighty power of God, feels 
that he is condemned, and juftly condemned; that the law 
which paffes the fentence is infinitely holy and good. His 
heart receives it as fuch, though it condemns him, and he 
would choofe it fhould be honoured and maintained, even 
if he were caft off forever. He feels that God’s throne 
would be guiltlefs, and that he fhould not have a word to 
fay, if the curfe of the law fhould fall upon kis guilty 
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head. He acknowledges that he lies wholly at the mere 
mercy of God, and he is willing it fhould be fo. His 
heart, once felfith, now benevolent, is prepared. to fay 
Amen, to any fentence which God fhall. fee fit to pro- 
nounce. His ultimate defire is not that he fhould be faved 
from the curfe of the law, but that God’s council fhould 
ftand, and his name be glorified. . Since mercy. 1s offered 
ta fuch a guilty creature, it would be contempt of this 
mercy not to a/& for it. But how does he afk? Not with 
a fupreme and ultimate defire, that it fhould be given him, 
but with a greater defire that God fhould be glorified, 
Therefore, he fays, in this petition, “ Not my will, but 
thine be done.” He acknowledges he deferves eternal de- 
ftruction, when he afks for mercy, and, therefore, accepts 
the punifhment of his iniquity, even though he fays God 
be merciful to me a finner. 

3. We fee in what the confolation of Chriftians confifts, 
Their wills. are fwallowed up in the divine will. Here 
they leave all things, and here is their higheft confolation. 
The univerfal government of God is the very anchor of 
their fouls. They have defires with refpect to shem/elves, 
their children, the church, and world; but with -pleafure, 
they fubmit all their defires to God. Such perfons, we 
may fay, are prepared for any event, whether profperous 
or adverfe, 
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iii. p. 169.) attempted to afcertain the fprings of 

ppinefs to the Deity, the way is paved to inquire into 
his ultimate end in creation. This end may be thus ftated; 

the bappine/s and profperity of an infinite fyftem of intelligent 

eings. 

I. The happinefs of creatures was an ultimate end of 
creation. | . 
1. I do not by this mean that the intrinfic value of their 


happinefs was the reafon of God’s di/pofition so-regard ~ 


Hii in a former number of the Magazine, (vol, 
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If it were, why does not the fame reafon operate alike in 
all cafes? and then, why does it not impart this difpofition 
tofatan? The value of their hapninefs was indeed the ob- 
jelive ground of God’s regarding it; but no ground of his 
difpofition to regard it. This difpofition, fo far from 
being produced by the value of their happinefs was really 
the /udjettive reafon that their happinefs had any value in 
his eyes. General difpofitions are not infuted by reafons 
previoufly laid before the mind, although they may receive 
a particular direction and application from fuch reafons: ‘as 
when a man’s general di ifpofition to love virtue is directed 
and applied to a particular man, by reafon of fome recom- 
meéndation received in his favour: or as when a felfifh 
temper is called into angry exercife by fome irritating ¢ir- 
Feenere: But, 

Whatever was the rea/on of God’s regarding the hap- 

nel of creatures, the direct regard w hich he had for it, 

was the motive which induced him to purfue it in creation. 
He did not create and make them happy from motives 
fimilar to thofe which might induce 4 felfith ‘merchant to 
with afafe return to men on board of his veffelat fea. If he 
did not regard their happinefs as a good | in itfelf, the com- 
munication of it could not render im happy; and, there- 
tore, ao end in his view defirable could be eifwered by this 
communication. 

II. The happinefs of God binfeif, as confifting in gra- 
tified benevolence, was an ultimate end of creation. 

1. As God has a confcioufnefs diftiné@ from thofe of his 
creatures, bis pleafurable feelings and theirs are not iden- 
tically the fame, any more than their pains are his pains. 
The fame diftin&tion which confifts between the feelings of 
Paul and of Peter, exifts between the pleafurabie fenfations 
of = and thofe of his creatures. 

When I {peak of God's happinefs, I mean nota 
happinet which con wfijis in promoting an intereft feparate 
ei the intereft of his creatures; but the bencvolent hap- 
pinefsavhich is attached to his diftinét confcioufoefs. 1 
udmit that his happinefs’ is not a peer object of defire 
but as jt confifts in gratified benevolence 
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3. The benevolent pleafures which are attached to the 
divine confcioufnefs, are as really yaluable and worthy of 
being rejoiced in and purfued, as the benevolent pleafures 
of which creatures are confcious. This truth is deeply felt 
by every benevolent creature; and why-may not God, with- 
out refpect of perfons, feel the fame? The confequences 
of creation are indeed more valuable and gratifying to 
benevolence, than they could have been, if God, though 
benevolent, could have been fufceptible of no pleafure. 
Phe happinefs which he feels in communicating happinefs, 
is a very important good which refults from creation. If 
then a regard toall the good which would enfue was. God’s 
motive to create, the happinefs which he forefaw would be 
attached to his own conicioufnefs in prefiding over a happy 
kingdom, had influence to induce him to create, 

It is believed that a good man may confiftently have re- 
fpect to his own happinefs, as a part of the public good, 
and why might not God do the fame? ‘Why may not any 
being in the exercife of benevolence, be impelled to action 
by a profpe& of the happinefs which he fhall take in 
making and feeing others happy? Was it not fuch a re- 
ward to which Mofes, with divine approbation, had re- 
fpect? Did not the perfonal reward in view of which 
Chrift endured the crofs, confift in the fatisfaétion which 
he fhould enjoy in feeing a numerous feed redeemed from 
death? Might not any man confiftently value the aétion 
of relieving an object in diftrefs, in proportion to the hap- 
pinefs not merely that the man relieved will feel, but that 
himfelf and others alfo would, in the exercife of benevo- 
lence, naturally derive from this relief? And if he were to 
look on things impartially, and with an unlimited view, 
would he not be impelled to relieve the man by the joint 
force of al] thefe motives; that is, by an impartial regard 
to ail the good which would enfue from this relief? It is 

rue, finite beings who cannot view all things at once, are 
iequently fo abforbed in attention to an objeé in diftrefs, 
* tat they haften to his relief, without ftopping to weigh 
_€*ry end which is likely to be anfwered by it. But the 


infite being cannot overlook any valuable confequence 
5 ” which 
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which will refult from his meafures; and /eeing them, he 
cannot but be influenced by them. 

4. If it was fit that God fhould be induced to diffufe hap- 
pinefs by a regard to a// the happinefs which 'would refult 
trom this diffufion; and that he fhould be influenced by 
any regard to the benevolent happinefs which he himfelf 
would enjoy, it was fit that he fhould regard it im propor- 
tion to the extent and valye of it. But he is infinitely more 
gratified in diffufing happinefs around him, than the whole 
fyftem of beings to whom he communicates it. Henee 
infinitely the greateft part of the good refulting from crea- 
tion is the benevolent happinefs attached to the divine con- 
{cioufnefs.. This then, 1f Gad valued all things according 
to their worth, was infinitely the greatef confideration 
which induced him tocreate. And every charge of felfifh- 
nefs muft yield to this felf-evident truth, that his. bene- 
volence muft be eftimated in proportion as a purfuit of 
the public good isa purfuit of his own happinefs; or in 
other words, in proportion as he purfues his own happi- 
nefs in purfuing the general good, ~ 

ILI. I would not be underftood, by what has been faid, 
to reprefent ‘wo diftiné& ultimate ends of creation. The 
happinefs of God and that of his creatures are fo infepar, 
able, that they may well be confidered as but one object, 
His happinels confifts in producing and beholding theirs, 
and ¢beirs confitts chiefly in contemplating Sis. 

The fimple end of creation was to make a profperous 
united fyftera of beings; all purfuing the fame objec, 
having no feparate intereft, no ufe for the relative words 
mine and thine, and, like one body, each member feeling 
with and for the reft. To raife this one indivifible fyftem, 
thus bound together and actuated by one foul, to the high- 
eft pitch of happinefs, was the one indivifible end of crea- 
tion. 

All thofe paflages of fcripture in which God is repre 
fented as purfuing 4is own glory, confirm the ideas co- 
tained in the foregoing remarks. He cannot with to ¢l- 
play his internal excellencies from a principle of Writes 5 
it muft be, therefore, from a principle of Laci 
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His effential glory confifts in wifdom, goodnefs, and 
power ; or a fifficiency to produce bappinefs. To difplay his 
glory is to make a difplay of this fafficiency, in the actual 
and direét produétion of happinefs. Befides, a know- 
ledge of God’s glory produces happinefs indirectly, by 
laying a foundation for the confidence and fenfible fecurity 
of all holy beings, and by affording comforting evidence 
that the univerfe is fafe. 

In order for the higheft diffufion of happinefs it is ne- 
ceflary that God fhould be feen, loved, adored and trufted, 
in all the characters of creator, father, governor and re- 
deemer, in which he acts for the general good. It is ne- 
ceflary to the higheft happinefs, that he fhould be thé 
center of the affections of his creatures, and the preat mag- 
net by which his kingdom is bound together. In order 
for this, he muft be known in his true character, In 
portion then as he feeks the difplay of his glory, he feeks 
the higheft happinefs of his kingdom. 

Objection. God, after having made promifes of 
things to his ancient church, aflured them, ‘I do not this 
for your fakes, O houfe of Ifrael, but for my holy name’s 
fake.” Ezek. xxxvi. 22. And again, ** For my own fake, 
even for my own fake will Ido it; for how fhould my 
name be polluted? ‘and I will not give my glory to an- 
other.” There are many other texts which fpeak the 
fame language. 

Anfwer. Thefe paffages, and othérs of like nature, as 
will appear by a clofe attention to their context, imply, 

1. That God does not fhow favour to his people for 
the fake of their merits. 

2. That he dees it not out of private, partial regard to 
them ; but, 

3. For the fake of his own general intereft and glory: 
which, as has been fhown, are nothing diftin@ from the 
beft good of his creatures at large. 

Queftion. In what fenfe is God the fource of all obliga- 
tion ? 

Anfwer. 1. As he is infinitely the greate? part of be- 


ing, unfpeakably the greateft part of our obligation _ 
rom 
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from the value of the happinefs attached to dis diting 
con{cioufnefs. 

2. He is the guardian of the interefts and rights of his 
kingdom, and as fuch has aflumed the province of di@at- 
ing to his creatures the conduct which they are to purfue 
to advance the general good. His will, as it is uniformly 
moved by confiderations of public good, binds us by all 
the obligations which refult from the value of the happinefs 
of ail exiftence. 

This will help us to difcover in what fenfe all xs are 
againft God. They areagainft him, firft, as they are op- 
pofed to the happinefs of creatures, and confequently to his 
perfonal happinefs. Could fin have its effect to blot out 
all created happinefs, God would fuffer infinitely more in 
his own mind, than all finite beings would do. Every fin 
therefore, in its tendency, is infinitely more againft God 
than againft his creatures. Secondly, fin is againft God 
as Jawgiver and guardian of his creatures. Thus, in human 
governments, men are faid to fin againft the King when 
they break thofe laws by which the interefts of his fubjets 
are protected. Thefe reflections fhow fin to be exceeding- 
ly finful. 7 2 

What has beer advanced will ferve to explain in what 
fenfe God is the only ground of comfort. He is infinitely 
happy Lim/felf, which is the chief ground of comfort to be- 
nevolent creatures: and he pofleffes a /ufficiency for the 
happinefs of the finite fyftem.. In this fenfe, he is the 
ground of al/ the comfort which arifes from viewing the 
profperity of all holy exiftence. One reflefion, and | have 
done. 

Weare furnifhed from the general ideas in this differta- 
tion, with the ftrongeft inducements to holy lives. It 
feems that God is moved to action by a confideration of aii 
the happinefs which willenfue. By the fame confideratian 
ought we to be impelled to benevolent condué; viz. by 
the worth of the happinefs of thofe whom we ferve, and of 
the happinefs of all who will be gratified by their happi- 
nefs; and furthermore, by the worth of our own eternal 
happsnefs, and of the happinefs which God and holy crea- 
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tures will forever take in feeing us happy. We do not act 
for ourfelves alone. Our conduc will have extenfive in- 
fluence. What infinite obligations rufh upon us from this 
confideration to be engaged in all holy converfation and 


godlinefs. : 
ELBERT. 











THE WORLD AS OLD AS POSSIBLE: 


EOPLE who have nothing elfe to do, fometimes bufy them- 

felves in inquirinig, “© Why did not God create. the world 
fooner? What need of fo much delay? Why might not crea- 
tures have been happy ten thoufand years before they were?” In 
anfwer to fuch inquiries it has been faid that divine wi/dom did 
not fee fit to create the world fooner. But what would be thought 
of me {hould | advance the opinion that the world cou/d mot (the 
ditates. of wi/dom being out of the queftion) have been created 
fooner ?* 

Time, of which alone the relation of fooner and later is predica- 
ble, is meafured by /ucceffion either in or out of the mind, And 
as all fucceffion commenced with creation, the fame commence- 
ivient had the relation of fooner and later—before and after. ‘In 
refpect to God there is no fucceffion. His exiftence being one 
eternal Now, -hé was no older on the firft day of creation than he 
was from eternity. It is therefore as unphilofophical to talk of 
‘* duration before creation”’ as to talk of the length and breadth of 
a thought. As them creation took place as early as the relation 
of /ooner and Jater exifted, it could not have taken place /ooner. 

Obje@ion. Time didnot commence with creation; for we 
rnfy, in imagination, meafure back 60,090 as eafily as 6,000 years. 

Anfwer 1. We may, in imagination, form ideas of things 
which never had exiftence. We may form ideas of men with ten’ 
heads, and of an army in the air, and a thoufand things of like 
hature. 

2. lf time did not commence with creation, it exifted fron) eter- 
nity; and then time and eternitv are the fame ;-and God’s whole 
exiftence is in time, that is, im /ucceffion; for no idea of time can 
be formed, but as confifting of fucceeding moments. 

3. In all our conceptions of tithe exilting 60,000 years ago, 
we conceive of fucceflive moments which we meafure by fucceed- 
ing thoughts. The moment that we put our minds ima pofture 
Lo Conceive of time 60,000 years ago, we put them in a pofture’ 

Vol. LIL No. 5. F to’ 


* By the world, 1 mean creation generally. 
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to conceive of /ucceffion as far hack. Any man may be convin¢ 
ed, by trying the experiment, that itis as difficult to conceive of no 


Jucceffion as to conceive of no time 60,000 years ago. The 


idea of time and the idea of fucéeffon cannot be feparated, be- 
caufe the archetypes of thefe ideas are, in their own nature, in- 
feparable. But fuccefion has not exifted 60,000 years, unlefs 
creatures have exited fo long. When nothing exifted befides 
God, what fuccefhion could there be, if there were none in the 
divine mind? as then fucceflion, and confequently time, muft 
have commenced with creation, the relation of fooner and later 
commenced with creadon; and, confequently, creation could not 
have taken place fooner. The queftion, “* Why was not the 
world created fooner ?” amounts therefore to this: ** Why did not 
fuch a relation as /ooner exift fooner ?”” Than which nothing can 
be more deftitue of meaning. 

Nor is any more fenfe difcoverable in another ftatement of the 
ueftion, viz. “* Why could it not have been that 60,000 years 
¢hould have elapfed before the prefent moment, although but 6,000 
years have elapfed?”” The quettion thus ftated amounts to this, 
«< Why could not the moment which will exift 54,000 years hence 
be now prefent?” The anfwer is, that time having begun te pro- 
grefs as early, and having finee progreffed as faft as poffible, has 

not been able to overtake a period later than the prefent. * 
I fay 


* Ithas been queftioned, by fome, whether time might not have 
progreffed more rapidly. But the very propounding of fuch a quef- 
tion involves the abfurdity of comparing time with another imaginary 
chain of time co-exifting with it. For “ rapidly” is aterm which re- 
lates only to time. And if we talk of the rapidity or flownefs of 
time, we do, in the very form of exprefiion, compare time either 
with itfelf (which can determine nothing) or with another chain of 
time co-exifiing with it. The queftion involves as great an abfurdity 
as the inquiry, whether the moft perfe& red in exiftence could have 
been made any redder? when, in truth, thereisno other ftandard than 
itfelf with which to compare it; and, therefore, the inquiry comes to 
no more than this, whether it could have been made any more Jike 
itfelf ? 

There have been two different opinions in the world in refpe& to 
the queftion, on what does time depend? fome {uppofing that it depends 
on fucceflion out of the mind, and others fuppofing that it depends 
on fucceflion of ideas. Thofe who adopt the former opinion proba- 
bly never made it a queftion whether time could have progreffed more 
rapidly: and thofe who adopt the latter opinion, muft not found the 
belief that time might have progreffed more rapidly, on the fuppofed 
poffibility of a more rapid fucceffion of ideas. For the very fuppo- 
fition that the ideas of creatures in general might have pafled in more 
rapid fucceflion, is an acknowledgment that time does not depend 
on the fuceeflion of ideas. For it is a fuppofition that 1000 ideas 
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{ fay not that it is impoffible that thoufands of globes have ex- 
ifted and terminated before the éxiftence of this carth, and that 
we are further removed from the commencement of time than we 
have imagined. But on th@fuppofition that time began 6000 
years ago, its exiftence was as early as it was on the fuppofition 
that it began 60,000 years ago. The only difference is that the 
prefent period is /ater on one fuppofition than on the other. If 
time exifted §4,000 years before the exiftence of this earth (as 
was the cafe if creatures exifted fo long before) the earth might 
have had an earlier exiftence, if divine w//dom had feen fit: for 
on this fuppofition it was created 54,000 years after time began; 
that is, §4,000 years /ater than it was on the fuppofition that its 
exiftence commenced with time. But on the fuppofition that its 
exiftence commenced with time, it could not have exifted fooner. 

Obje&ion. The prefent period is the prefent period, beit later 
or earlier. On the fuppofition that it is 60,000 years diftant from 
the beginning of time, creatures are now in the fame circum- 
itances in which they will be on the other fuppofition 54,000 
years hence. And if this period be not the lateft fuppofed (finee 
the poffibility of its -being the lateft is acknowledged) how is the 
divine benevolence to be vindicated ? 

Anfwer. This objeCtion is wholly fophiftical. The fuppofi- 
tion which makes the world the oldeft exceedingly wrongs the 
other. It reprefents the other as fixing the creation §4,000 years 
after time began. It repyefents time as exiiting 60,000 years 
ago, and brings in the other fuppofition to affert that the world 
has been created but 6000 years. 

If time has exilted 60,000 years, it is not only defirable, but 
neceffary, that the prefent period fhould be the fixty thoufandth, and 
not the fix thoufandth year of the exiftence of creatures. Could 
we place one period of time before another, and ghoofe in which 
creation {hould commence, we fhould, to be fure, choofe the for- 
mer. But as the commencement of creation was the commence- 
ment of time, fuch an opportunity of choice, ever in the divine 
imind, is neceffarily excluded, To alledge any thing againft God 

tor 


might have paffed in lefs time; and is, therefore, an acknowledgment 
that the Jength of time is not in proportion to the sumber of ideas 
which pafs in fucceflion; and this is yranting that time does not de- 
pend on fucceffion of ideas. For if time depends wholly on fuccef- 
fion of ideas, the time that 1000 ideas pafs in fucceflion, is the time 
that 1000 ideas pafs in fucceilion: and on the fuppefition that the 
1000 pafs while the clock meafures an hour, they pafs juft as rapidly 
as though 2000 fhould pafs while-the clock meafures an hour: the 
only difference is, that an hour, as meafured by the clock, contains 
twice as much time in the latter cafe as in the former. 
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for not creating the world 54,000 years before he did create it, is 
to charge him ‘with creating it §4,000 years after time beg gan, that 
js, after he created it. Whether the prefent be the fix: thoufa rndth, 
or the fixty thoufandth year of the world, it ts er latett period 
which infinite power could have fo early made. For fince the 
exiftence of the relation of fooner and later, me has made as yapid 
progrefs as pofiible. 

From what has been faid we may fee the nonfenfe of another 
inquiry which is fometimes made, viz. Why might not the world 
have been created fo f oon that the day of judgement might have got 
along before this?”’ “The anfwer is, if the judgment mutt have been 
fo many years diftant from the commencement of time, no power 
could fo foon have made it nigherthan it now is. For time, fince 
its exultence, has made all poffible fpeed, and has not been able to 
run through the years, or any greater part of the years, which 
lay berwoewi its Commencement and the judgment. 

“The quettion, “Why could not ¢4is period have got along 
fooner f’’ feems to have, if pofiible, ftill lefs meaning. For this 
period is necefflarily here. “If the quettion has any thing in itnear 
akin to a meaning, it muft be this: “* Why was- not this period 
slaced nearer to the coinmencement of time?’ or, in other words, 
“Why is the world now fo old as it is?”? The queftion, thus 
Englifhed, at the fame time that it retains all the nonfenfe of the 
foregoing queftions, appears to fhift fides, and to yaife a cavil on 
the oppotite ground. 

On the whole, to determine whether fuch cavils againft divine 
benevolence betray moft of impiety or ignorance, is a much harder 
tafk than to fee that they betray much of both. 


ELBERT. 





OF SELF-LOVE. 


T is faid, that if felf-love be fin in any cafe, it is always and in 
all cafes fin; that to fay that felf- love not regulated is fin, and 
well regulated is not fin, is as abfurd as to fay, that fin not regu- 
Jated is fin, but well regulated is not fin. hus is infifted on by a 
writer in the Theol ygical Magazine, vol. iii. page 283, &c. He 
fays, page 284, “according to this,” (ihe fuppotitic n that felf- 
love properly regulated is not fin) ** felf- love, when by itfelf, and 
acang out its Own nature, is fin! ‘ul and fin itself; but when re- 
gudated and retrained by fome good principle, while the nature of 
it is not changed, it becomes holy —which is the fame with fin be- 
coming holinefs by regulation and reftraint, without any change 
in its nature.” Yet this fame writer abundantly holds, that every 


man may, confiftently with holinefs, regard himfclf ** according to 
his 
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luis capacity and importance in the _general fy ftem.”’ Now, what 
is this but a weil regulated felf-love? Ac cording to this writes sown 
principles, therefore, if a man regard himfelf more than “ accord- 
ing to his capacity and importance, "itis fin, But if he regard 
himfelf juft according to his capacity and importance, it is holi- 
neis; and “fin becomes holinefs by regulation and rettraint.” It 
he regard himfelf more than ** ac cording to hiscapacity and impor- 
tance,” it is felifinefs. But if he regard hinofelf “ according to 
his capacity and importance,”’ 1t is benevolence, general benevo- 
lence. ‘Therefore, felfifhnels, by ‘ regulation and reftraint,” he- 
comes generai benevolence. 

But perhaps it may be pleaded, that in the aforefaid quotation, 
the author has lave d himflt by the claufe, ‘ while the nature of it 


is not changed.”? The paflage is, ‘ felf-love, when pegulated and 
reftrained by fome good principle, while the nature ‘of it is not 


changed, becomes holy.” ‘To this the anfwer is, to fuppofe 
that the nature of fell-lov e, in the cafe put, is not changed with re- 
gard to fin and holinefs, is begging the quettion, and thofe whom 
our author oppo fes, no more {uppofe that the nature of it is not 
changed by the regulation and reftraint than he does. If he fup- 
pote ‘that the nature of felf-love is not changed, by the regula- 
tion which he allows and advocates, he falls into the very abfurdity 
which he imputes to thofe whom he oppotes. If he fuppofe that 
the nature of it ischanged, (as he certainly dacs, becaufe his idea is, 
that under the regulation which he allows, it becomes general be- 
nevolence;) thofe whom he oppofes have the fame right to hold 
the fame change to be affected, by the regulation for which they 
ange Indeed, fo far as I underftand the difpute, the regulation 
for which they plead, is the very fame with that which he ‘allows. 
Both parties agree, that no man has a right to regard himfelf or 
his own intereft, any further than according to his capacity and 
importance; and that every nan is, in duty bound, to regard himfelf 
according to his capacity and importance, in a conlilzeacy with 
the reneral goad, 

Our author informs us, that “all he means by felf-love is felf- 
ifhnefs or feliifh love.” I grant every writer may explain his 
own meaning; but commonly we ought to ufe words in their ufual 
fenfe. Now, the fcriprure, in that noted text, “ Thou thal love 
thy neighbour as thyfelf,” {peaks of felf-love. {c is as if it had 
been fad, Thy love to thy neighbour fhall be as thy love to thy- 
felf, or as thy /elf-love. “And our author allows, that the felf- 
love here intended, is not felfithnets nor a feifith love. Surely, if 
the feripture ufe felf-love to mean fomething different from felf- 
i(hnefs, we havea right to do the fame. Our author fpeak. of 
‘* a proper regard for our own greateft happinefs;” of benevolence 


to one’s felf, according to his capacity and i:aportance ;”” 74" of 
** love 
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“love having a regard to the perfon who exercifes it.” Now, what 
are thele but phrafes fynonymous with loving ourfelves, or felf- 
love? ** Regard to our greate! happinefs i 1S loving ourtelves ; fo is 
“benevolence to one’s felt, ” and * love having a regard to the 
perfon who exercifes it.’ However, it is not worth while to dif. 
pute about words, 

Our author thinks it impofible, to defcribe a felf-love of a 
‘* different kind from felfithnefs, which is not included in univerfal 
difinterefted benevolence.” Prefident Edwards did not think this 
impofhible, as he has actually given a defcription of fuch felf-love, 
** Selt-love,” fays he, ‘* moft commonly fignifies a man’s regard 
to his confined private felf; or love to himtelf with refpect to his 
private intereft. By private intereft [ mean that which moft im- 
mediately co;fitts in thofe pleafures or pains that are perfonal.”’ 
‘Thete perfonal pleafures and pains he proceeds to inform us, to be 
thofe of the fenfitive appetites, a fenfe of honour and contempt, ex- 
ternal beauty, and all fecondary beauty, whether in things external 
or internal, 8c. It will not be pretended, that a regard to thofe 
pleafures and pains, fo far only as is confiftent with the general 
good, is felfithnefs, or is general benevolence: general benevo- 
lence may influence a man to chgofe and with for roaft beef and a 
glafs of wine, ashe wifhes for fome bitter and naufeous pill, when 
neceffary for his ufefulnefs to the general good; but it will never 
influence him to choofe and take them with the pleafure and relith, 
with which they generally are taken. The love which Adam in 
Paradife had for the fruits of the garden, though perfectly confift- 
ent with entire benevolence, was not benevolence itfelf. The 
fame may be faid of all thofe perfonal feelings, in which Prefident 

Edwards places felf-love. Here then is a defcription of feit-love, 
different both from felfithnefs, and from univerfal difinterefted be- 
nevolence. 

Surely our author will not deny, that all our natural appetites 
rouft be regulated and reflr ained, and muft be indulged fo far only 

s is confiftent with the general good; and that when the love of 
wine is thus indulzed, it is innoc ent; and that Timothy, in “ tak- 
ing a little wine for the ftomach’s fake, and his often infirmities,” 
might exercile true virtue or holinefs: yet that the love of wine, 
unregulated and unreftrained, is both vile and vicious. 

When it is faid, that felf-love cannot be fubordinated to the ge- 
neral good; if by felf-love be meant felfifhnefs, I grant it. But 
there Is no impoffibility of fubordinating to the general good fuch 
felf-love as Prefident Edwards has defcribed. 

The feripture fays much of felt-denial, and of the duty of it. 
Doubtlefs this is atrue and important chriftian grace. But felf- 
denial is nothing but reftraining our felf-love, and fubjecting or 
fubordinating it to the general good. 

The 
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The gentlemen who deny, that felf-love can be fo regulated as 
to be innocent, or can be fubordinated to the public good, yet 
talk of a man’s perfonal good, of his own particular intereft, &e. 
Now, doubtlefs, a regard to this perfonal good and a man’s own 
particular intereff, is felf-love. And as this incereft may be fu- 
b rdinated to the generat good, fo may the regard to it, which is 


felf-love. 
QO. 
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REMARKS ON THE DIRECT ROAD TO HAPPINESS. 


Mr. Eptror, 
SIR, ’ 


N looking over the letters on the dire& road to happinefs in 

a matried ftate, in vol. ii: p. 285—290. Letter 3, of your 
Magazine, I notice the writei’s views of what he files pre- 
eminence and /ubordination, eftablithed by the divine law, between 

a man and his wife, I fee not that he makes any diftinétion be- 
tween the authority of a hufband over his wife, and that of any 
other lawful ruler over his fubjeéts. He accordingly fpeaks of 
‘“ the hufband’s right to command his wife,” and “lay onher his 
commands and injunctions.’ He obferves, indeed, that “he mutt 
not lay on her any warca/onab/e commands—that he muft govern 
with rea/on and kindne/s, contiftendy with his loving her as him- 
felf, and with the manner in which Chrift governs his Church.” 
But ali this is true when applied to any part of government amo 
men, and is rarely a particular application of the general rule of 
doing to others in all things as we would that they fhould do to us 
in a change of circumftances. ‘The following obfervations are de- 
figned to give a different view of the conjugal relation and duties, 
in this particular, and are cheerfully fubmitted to the reader. 

t. The conjugal relation, duties and engagements are eminently 
adapted to reprefent and illu{trate the umon and communion be- 
tween Chrift and his Chureh. This is evident from a compa- 
rifon of the union and intercourfe in thefe two relations, and might 
be evinced from various confiderations. But it is umneceflary, .as 
the facted writings abound with applications of the marriage union, 
duties and enjoyments to illuftrate the union and communion be- 
tween Chirift and his Church, and ufe this timilitude for that pur- 
pofe far more than any other. 

2. The government of Chrift, or the pre-eminence and fubor- 
dination which he has inftituted in his Church, is the pattern of that 
pre-eminence and fubordination which belongs to the conjugal re- 
lation. ‘This is evident from the '/m//itude of the two relations i 


other refpects. If the relations are fimlar, the pre-eminence and 
fubordination 
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fubordination retulting from them muft be fo. But the matter js 
fully determined by the apoftolic declaration when treating on this 
fubject, that the hutband is the head of the wife, “even as Chrif 
18 the head of the Church.” And having fated particularly the 
conjugal onenefs, relation and duties, he elle : * This is a great 
myftery; but [ fpeak of Chrift and the Church.” (Eph. 
22 —33.) 

3. Lhe government, or pre-eminence and fubordination which 
Chrift has inftituted in his Church, and agrees ibly to which she 
conducted when on earth, are of fuch a nature that the greateft in 
the church isthe leaft and fervant of all. ‘This important diftiné- 
ton between the mature of the authority exerted in other focieties 
and kingdoms, end that of the Church and Kingdom of Chrift, is 
mark edi ii various feripiure paffages. Let us attend ta thefe which 
follow. Math. xl. 20-25. 

James and John, two of our Lord’s difciples, had requefied 
polts of diftinguithed, heneur and command in his kingdom, at 
which the other ten were moved with mdignation at the two brethren 
—— Jefus compafhonating the ignorance of them afl, adireifed 
them as follows: ** Ye know that the Princes of the Gentiles exer- 
cife dominion over the: n, and they that_are great exercife autho- 
rity apon them. But it fhall not be fo among you. But whofo- 
ever will be great among you, fet Aim be your miniffer ; and 
whofoever will be chief among you, /ef him be your fervant : 
even as the Son of man camé not to be miniftered unto, but fo 
minifter and to give his life a ranfom for many.” This i impor- 
tant inftruction of Jefus to’ his difciples, 1s alfo recorded by the 
two other Evangelitts, Mark and Luke. John alfo intorms us 
that Jefus rofe fr om his laft fapper with his difciples, took water 
and wafhed their feet, and then faid to them, “ know ye what [ 
have done to you? ye call me Mafter and Lord, and ye fay well 
forfo Lam. If 1, then, your Lord and Mafter, have wathed your 
feet, ye ought alfo to wath oné another’s feet. For | have given 
you an example that ye fhould do as I have done. Verily I fay 
unto you, the fervant is not greater than his Lord, neither is he 
that is fent ereater than he that fent him. If ye know thefe things, 
heppy are ye if ve do them.” John X. 12——17. 

Peter, who was one of the Apofties, and efpecially refpected in 
this ditcourfe, | w ‘ites thus to the Churches, many years ‘sher==t 
Peter ve 5. * Ye younger fubmit yourfelves to the elder yea, ali 


5° 
i, 


of you be fubyeét one to another, and be cloathed wich humility. 
Ani the Apoftle Paul declares to the Corinthians, ‘“ we preach 
not ourfelves, but Chritt Jetus the Lord, and our/e/ves, your fer- 
vants, tor felus fake.” (2Cor.x. 5.) In thete words of Chritt 
and his Apottles, we have a true deferption of that authority and 
fubordination which flows from the nature of chriftianitys and 

which 
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which Jefus has eftablithed in his Church—and by them we are 
led to remark the following paruculars in which this authority is 
diftinguithed from that of rulers in worldly focieties and kingdoms, 

t. This authority ts mutual, the younger fubmit to the elder, 
the elder to the younger, and all to each other. 

2. Each member of the fociety is both ruler and fubje&t, or ex= 
ercifech this authority over others, and is fubje€t to it in them at 
the faine time. 

3. Thofe who have the greateft authority in the Church of 
Chrift, are mott eminently fubject to it in others. They are the 
fervants of all. ‘lhe truth of thefe obfervations is evident from a 
bare infpection of the feripture paflages quoted above, and need 
no other confirmation. We obferve, 

4. he authority in the Chriftian Church is that of influence 
or periuafion, not of coertion. This is evident, becaufe, 

1. The idea of a coercive authority with the qualities above 
ftated, is felf contradiGtory and impoflible: for how can coercive 
authority in a fociety be mutual? or how can the fame individual 
govern others and be governed by them with this authority in the 
fame inftance? Above all, how is it poffible that he who is the 
chief in this authority fhould be the fervant of all? 

2. The nature of chriftianity furnifhes an authority of influ- 
ence adequate to all the exigencies of government in a chriftian 
fociety, This will appear from the following obfervations, viz. 

1. Chriftianity effentially unites to the public good. By this 
we underftand the perfection of God’s kingdom, or of the moral 
{yftem. ‘This will be admitted. For this the divine author of 
chriftianity affumed the mediatorial character, defcended into our * 
nature and world, and endured the labours and forrows which he 
finifhed on the crofs: and for this he is exalted to univerfal do- 
minion, which he will poffefs ull it fhall be accomplifhed. 

The final and complete falvation of his redeemed Church is in- 
volved in this, and is one of the means by which it will be ob- 
tained. 

This was the jov fet before the Redeemer, for which he “ en- 
dured the crofs and defpifed the fhame.” 

The charaéter of the Son of God, difplayed in his obedience to 
the death, is the object of fupreme complacency to his Father, and 
gives a divine efficacy to his atoneing blood. 

The difciples of Chrift have the fame mind which was in him. 
In their meafure they are united to the public good, the perfection 
of God’s kingdom, or of the moral fyftem. 

They are, therefore, united to-him in the object of affection 
and purfuir. They take fupreme delight in the perfection of his 
character, and rejoice in his exaltation. ; 

Numerous and weighty are their inducements to follow his com- 
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mands, but the firft and chief are, their affe€tion to him as their 
God and Saviour, and to the duties required as excellent and hap- 
pifying. 

Hence thofe who love him will keep his word, for “ this ig 
love, that we keep his commandments, and his commandments are 
not grievous.”’ 

In the mature of the cafe, and in feripture account, the love of 
Chrift and of his difciples involve each other, and are infeparable ; 
and by this are his followers diftinguithed from others. 

“A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another as [ have loved you, that ye alfo Jove one another. B 
this: fhall all men know that ye are my difciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” (John xiii. 34, 35.) ‘ 

As brotherly love among chriftians is of the fame nature with 
the love of Chriit, and their love to him even fo, its operations are 
fimilar. Each individual is united to the charaéter of others, and 
of the whole fociety, and finds his own happinefs in the union 
an profperity of others, and of the whole. 

This produces practical effects fimilar to thofe produced by the 
love of Chrift, and for the fame reafons; and they both unite, 
with a conftraining influence, in obedience to him and the offices 
of chriftian friend{hip to each other. 

We proceed to obferve, that as the difciples of Chrift are pof- 
feffed of different meafures of knowledge and holinefs, the moft 
eminent among them will commend to others, both by word and 
example, the amiable duties of chriftianity, with an energy pro- 
portionably more commanding, efpecially where it is remembered 
that chriftian humility is always proportioned to love. And thofe 
who excel in each of thefe, will ferve the beit good of others, 
and of the whole body, with the moft eminent wifdom and fidelity. 

In thefe, the love and humility of Chrift will thine with the 
greateft luftre. Like him, they will be among chriftians as thofe 
who ferve. 

To the heart of the difciples of Jefus his injunctions, recom- 
mended by his own condefcending humility, and by that of his 
diftinguifhed followers, come*with an energy foitably conftraining 
and irrefiftible. 

In the mean time, the fmaller proportion of love and humility m 
the lefs eminent, exhibits fomething of the commanding influence 
of chriftianity to their faperior brethren, and has a proportionable 
efficacy on their affections and practice, efpecially as they view 
the fame objects in a ftronger light than their weaker brethren, 
and more deeply feel their conftraining influence. 

Add to this that chriftianity powerfully induces its votaries, 
‘in lowlinefs of mind, to efteem others better than themfelves ;” 
and be proportionably influenced by each others chriftian . 
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In a review of thefe obfervations it is abundantly evident that 
the authority in the Church of Chrift, which he has eftablithed, 
and which refults from the nature of chriftianity, is diftinguifhed 
from that of rulers in worldly fociety, in the particulars which 
have been mentioned, viz. 

1. This authority is mutual; the younger fubmit to the elder, 
the elder to the younger, and all to each other. 

2. Each member of this fociety is Bothyuler and fubject, or ex- 
ercifes this authority over others, and is fubject to it im them at 
the fame time. : 

3. Thofe who have the greateft authority in the Church of 
Chrift, are moft eminendy fubje€& to others; they are ‘The fer- 
vants of all.” 

The reader need not be informed that this defcription will not 
apply to the authority by which goverament is conducted in the 
kingdoms of men, 

This view of the fubje&t fhews the agreement and harmony of 
thofe different paffages ot the New Teftament which teprefent the 
firft and chief among chriftians as their fervants, and chriftian 
paftors, and even the divinely commiffioned and infpived Apoftles, 
as the fervants of the Churches and of all, with thote which dire& 
chriftians to remember them who have (or have had) the rule over 
them, who have {poken to them the word of God, whofe faith 
they are directed to follow—To ‘ obey them that have the rule 
over them and to fubmit themfelves.” s 

Viewed in this feriptural light, the authority of chriftian paftors 
will never endanger the liberues of the Churches, be employed to 
Lord it over God’s heritages, or be the object of jealoufy and dif- 
cord between proud and ambitious clergymen and their people. 
Such will have neither part or lot in this matter; the meek and 
pious minifter only will exercife it; and, in proportion to that ex- 
ercife, he wil! edify and comfort his chriftian people, and they 
will “efteem him very highly in love for nis work’s fake.” 

We have proved, under the preceding articles, that the conju- 
gal relative duties and engagements are eminently adapted to re- 
prefent and illuftrate the union and communion between Chrift 
and his Church. 

That the government of Chrift in his Church, and the pre- 
eminence and fubordination which he has inftituted in it, are the 
pattern of that pre-eminence and fubordination which belongs to 
the conjugal relation. 

That the government which Chrift has inftituted in his Church, 
and agreeably to which he conducted when on earth, is of fuch « 
nature that the greateft in the Church is alfo the leaft and fervaur 
of all. ‘ 

That this authority is mutual in the members of the chrii.ian 
Church. That 
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That each member exerciles it over others, and is fubje& to it 
in them at the fame time. 

It has alfo been thown, from the nature of chriftianity, that the 
authority exercifed in the Church of Chrift, is not that of coer- 
cion, but of influence and fubmiffion. 

In the application of the fubje& to the conjugal relation we 
notice the following obfervations. 

This upion conftitutes a commen intereft. Such is the mu- 
tual affection of hufband and wife, that each of them find their 
own felicity in the amiablenefs and felicity of the other. Among 
all the laws of mere human nature, the jocial and friendly are by 
far the moft excellent. 

Amo ong the various branches of focial and friendly affection, 
the conjugal is the moft fublime and happifying. ‘This needs no 
proof. The nature, degree and objects of the affection diftin- 
gut it from all others; the ftate of Adam, J in innocence, was In- 
complete till this union was eftected. 

The ftriking diverfity ia the mental caft of the fexes, obferv- 
able by ail, is wonderfully adapted to join and cement the conjugal 
union. It isevidenr, from {cripture hittory, apd from fact, that the 
formation and union of the firft pair, was the crowning work ot 
the Creator, and exhibited the brighteft natural image in our world 
ot the divine perfection and felicity. Hence, as has been already 
oblerved, this unicn is principally improved in the facred writings, 
to naskeane the happifying union and fellowthip between Chit 
and his Church. On the whole, in this union, there is a onenefs 
of foul, a famenefs of intereft, purfuit and enjoyment, not to be 
found in any other human relation. 

We add, the diverfity of accomplifhments abundantly improves 
the perfeétion and felicity of this union. 

Superior ftrength, fortitude and wifdom in the hufhand vender 
him a fuitabdle guide and protector to the wife, whofe delicate 
rendernefs needs fuch a protector. 

‘The retined beauty, and delicate fenfibility of the wife, are not 
lefs requifite to infpire the hufband with the gentile fpirit of hu- 
manity, and the finer feelings of the pureft friendfhip. 

This divertity is adapted to their mutual tafle, wiiely implanted 
by the beneficent Creator, and is a fource of the pureft tiendfhip, 
opens a wide field for mutual kindnefs, and gives the bett opper- 
tunity to oblige and be obliged. 

The hufband finds his felicity in the ofhces of the moft tender 
kindnefs to his amiable and objiging fiiend, and in feeing her hap- 
py—and the wife is not lefs happy in his tender protection and 
kindnels, and in promoting his honour and felicity. Happy in 
each other, they have one intereft, one puriuit, one enjoyment, 


and find, 1 experience, “ two happy fouls made intimately one. 
This 
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This excludes all need of authority by coertion, and the very 
oMibility of it, without marring the felicity of conjugal harmony. 
Such authority implies the idea of a diftinction and feparation of 
intereft, purfuit and enjoyment. 

For reafons (with refpect to the prefent fubje&) fimilar to thofe 
which give fupe rior influence to the molt emment in the Church 
of Chrift, the wife will rejoice to reverence her hufband and 
treat him as her head, her beloved proteétor and guide, and will 
prevent his withes, by difcovering and complying with them. 
Thus the will comply with the apoftolic dire@tion, to * fubmit 
herfelf to her own hufband as to the Lord:’’ and to be rays 
to him as the Church is fubje&t to Chrift.’”’ 

The hufsand will find his happinefs in union to fuch a telailer 
and beloved friend, and in rendering her happy, and will realize 
in life the apoftolic diveétions and obfervations where he fays, 
« Hufbands love your wives, even as Chiift loved the Church, and 
gave himfeli for it, that he might purify apd cleanie it. T hat he 
might prefcni it to himfelf a glorious Church, not having {pot or 
w rinkle, or any fuch.thing, but that it thould be holy and without 
blemith. So ought men to love their wives, even as their own 
bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himfelf. 

‘«* For no man ever yet hated his own fleth, but nourifheth and 
cherifheth it, even as the Lord the Church. 

‘‘For this caufe fhall a man leave his father and mother, and 
fhall be joined to his wife, and they two fhall be one fleth. 

“This is a great myftery, but! {peak of Chrift and his Church. 
Neverthelefs, let every one of you in particular fo love his wife 
even as himfelf, and the wife fee that fhe reverence her hufband.’’ 

Such is the happy tendency of conjugal affection ; it is cloathed 
with an inviting authority, which is competent to all the purpotes 
of domeftic felicity, and 1s the only conjugal authority that is fo. 

The authority of coercion in this relation, is like the dead fly in 
the precious omtment of the apothecary ; it caufes the relation to 
fend forth an unpleafant favor; it poifons the fource of domeftic 
ufefulnefs and felicity; it prevents the noble defign of marriage ; re- 
proaches human nature, and ruins the faireft and moft lovely part 
of this lower creation. 

Had not this differtation already exceeded its defigned limitation, 
we might ftate and anfwer fome objections to the fentiments it 
contains. But this, it is prefumed, is not very needful, for though 
chriftianity teaches wives to be * obedient to their own helbainda,”’ 
it no where commands or permits hufbands to exercife over them a 
coercive authority, or any other than that of conjugal tendernels 
already defcribed. 

‘Vhe divine denunciation to the woman at her firft apoftacy and 


feduétion of her hufband, affords no ground for him to rule 4 
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with coercive authority; it isa divine threatening to her, that her 
hutband thall be a cruel defpot over her, and her fufferings thall be 
greatly aggravated by her dependance on him, and the extreme 
render nefs of her bodily and mental caft, which he fhall delight to 
wound, and for which he thall defpife her. But this, in no fenfe 
warrants the hufband to treat her with fych brutality. As well 
might the cruel taik-matters in Egypt plead the divine prediction to 
juttify the hard bondage which they fattened on Hrael. All the 
wickednefs foretold in {cripture prophecy might be juftiied on the 
fame ground. 

It is, indeed, the duty of the woman, bound by ihe marriage con- 
tract, to an overbearing and lordly hufband, whofe foul is formed 
to be jealous of his right of dominion, and to remind her of her 
{ubjection ; itis her duty, I fay, to fubmnit, and thus to accept the 
punifhment of her fin, but let.her bid adieu to earthly happinefs, 
and lay up her portion beyond the grave. 

The hufband unhappily connected with a wife, void of the 
kind and gentle fpirit of her fex, and who is proof againft all the 
energy of conjugal tendernefs, and whofe delight is to w ound his 
feelings, muft not ceafe to return good for evil, but be muft derive 
the balin of comfort from chriftianity, and * wait ail the days of 
his appointed time till his change come.” My foul is wounded in 
contemplating the miferies of unhappy millions in this relauon, 
which is adapted to other and more noble purpofes. How happy 
might they be even in the loweft walks.of life, and amidit its many 
trials, if they knew and would follow “the direé? road to happi- 
nefs in a conjugal flate.” 

“May all who are in this relation, or contemplate it, learn the 
art of finding their own happinefs in that of their companion, and 
tafte how good and pleafant it is to dwell together in unity. 

Finally, if fuch be the fublime felicity of the conjugal relation 
when it is daily improved, Jet us afpire to the pure and celeftial en- 
joyments of that union, which it is defigned and adapted to reprefent 
and illuftrate; the pleatures of which are all pure, {piritual and ever- 
laiting, which gives weight and worth to every created rational en- 
joyment, and renders littie fhore of angelic, the pure felicities of the 
conjugal relation. 


** Where heart meets heart, reciprocally foft, 
“* Each others pillow to repofe divine.” 
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The Hiftory of Mr. FANToM, thé new fafrioned Philofopher, 
and his Man WiI.LiaM. 


APR. FANTOM was a retail trader in the city of London. 
N As he had no turn to any expentive vices, he was reckoned 
a fober, decent man, but he was covetous and proud, felfith and 
conceited. As foon as he got forward in the world, his vanity 
began to difplay itfelf, bur not in the ordinary method of making a 
figure and living away; but {till he was tormented with a lorgin 
defire ‘to draw public notice, and to diftinguifh himfelf. He 
felt a general fenfe of difcontent at what he was, with a general 
ambition to be fomething which he was not; but this defre had 
not yet turned itfelf to any particular obje&t. It was not by his 
money he could hope to be diftinguifhed, for half his acquaintance 
had more; and a man mult be rich indeed, to be noted for his 
riches in London. Mr. Fantom’s mind was a prey to vain ima- 
ginations. He defpifed-all thofe little ats of kindnefs and charity 
which every man is called to perform every day ; and while he was 
contriving grand {chemes which lay quite out of his reach, he 
neglected the ordinary duties of life which lay dire&ly before him. 
About this time he got hold of a famous little book written by 
the new philofopher, whofe peftilent dotrines found a ready en- 
trance into Mr. Fantom’s mind; a mind at once fhallow and in- 
guifitive, fpeculative and vain, ambitious and diffatistied. As almoft 
evéry book was new to him, he fell into the common error of thofe 
who begin to read late in life, that of thinking that what he did not 
know himfelf, was equally new to others; and he was apt to fancy 
that he and the author he was reading were the only two people 
in the world who knew any thing. This book led to the grand 
difcovery; he had now found, what his heart panted after, a way 
to diftinguifh him/elf. To {tart out a full grown philofopher at 
once, to be wife without-education, to difpute without learning, 
and to make profelytes without argument, was a fhort cut to fame, 
which well fuitell his vanity and his ignorance. He rejoiced that 
he had been fo clever as to examine for himfelf, pitied his friends 
who took things upon truft, and was refoived to atfer the freedom 
of his own mind. ‘To a man fond of bold novelties: and daring 
paradoxes, folid argument would be flat, and truth would he dull, 
merely becaufe it is notnew. Mr. Fantom believed, not in.pro- 
portion to the ftrength of the evidence, but to the impudence of the 
affertion. ‘The trampling on holy ground with dirty thoes, the 
finezring the fanétuary w'th filth and mire, the calling prophets 
and apottles by the moft icurrilous names was new, and dafhing, 
and dazzling. Mr. Fantom now being fet tree from the chains of 


flavery and iuperftition, was refolyed to fhow his zeal im the ufual 
: way, 
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wav, by trying to free others; but it’ would have hurt his vanity 
had he known that he was the convert of a man who bod writer 
only for the vulgar, who had invented nothine, no not even one 
idea of original wickednefs; but who had ftooped to ra uke up out 
of the kennel of intidelity, ‘all the loathfoie dregs and of ral: dirt, 
which politer unbelievers had thrown away as too grofs and of- 
fenfive for their better bred readers. 

Mr. Fantom, who contitered that a philofopher muft fer up 
with a little fort of ttock in trade, now picked up all the common 
place notions againft cliriftiamity, which have been anfwered a 
hundred times over; thefe he kept by him ready cvt and. dried, 
and brought out, in all companies, with a zeal whic: would have 
done honour to a better caufe, but which the friends to a better 
caufe are not fo apt to difcover. He foon got all the cant of the 
new fthool. He talked of narrowne/s, and ignorance, and bigotry, 
and prejudice, and prie/icraft, on the one hand: and, on thé other, 
of public good, the love of mankind, and liberali ity, and candor, 
and toleration, and above all, benevolence. Benevolence, ine foid, 
made up the whole of religion, and allthe other parts of it were 
nothing but cant and jargon, and hypoerify. Finding, .iowever, 
that he made little imprefiion on his old club at the cat ami bag- 
pipes, he grew tired of their company ; yet there was onc member 
whofe fociety he could not réfolve to give up, though they iellom 
agreed, as indeed no two men in the fame clais and habits of life 
could lefs refemble each other. Mr. Vrueman was an honeft, 
plain, fimple hearted tradefman of the good old cur, who feared 
God and tollowed his butinefs ; he went to church twice on Sun- 
days, and minded his fhop all the week, {pent frugally, gave libe- 
rally, and faved moderately. 

Mr. Fantom refolyed to retire for a while into the country, and 
devow his time to hts new plans, {chemes, theories, and projects 
tor the pablie good. A lite of talking, and reading, and writing, 
and dilfputing, and teaching, and profelyting now ftruck him as 
the only itfe, fo he foon fet out for the country with his family, to 
which was now added his new footman, William Wiilfon, whom 
he had taken with a good character out of a fobet family. He 
was no fooner fetled than he wrote to invite Mr. ‘Trueman to 
come and pay bin a vittt, tor he would have burtt if ne could not 
have got fome one (o whom he might dilplay his new knowledge; 
he knew that if on the one hand ‘Trueman was no {cholar, yet on 
the other he was no tool; and though he dei pit ed his projudices, 
yet he thought he might os made a Y good decoy duck, for if he 
could once bri ng Trueman over, the whole club at the cat and 
bazpipes might be brought to follow his example, and thus he 
might fee himfelf at the head of a fociety of his own protelyces, the 


fupreme object of a philofopher’s ambition. Trueman came ac- 
cordingly. 
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cordingly. He foon found that however he might be fhocked at 
the impious doé¢trines his friend maintained, yet that an im- 
portant leffon might be learnt even from the worft enemies of 
truth; namely, an ever-wakeful attention to their grand object. 
If they fet out with talking of trade or politicss of private news 
or public affairs, {till Mr. Fantom was ever on the watch to hitch 
in his darling doctrines; whatever he began with, he was fure to 
end with a pert tquib at the Bible, a vapid jeft on the clergy, the 
miferies of fuperitition, and the bleffings of philofophy. ‘* O!’? 
faid ‘Trueman to himfelf, “* when fhall I fee Chriftians half fo 
much in eaineit? Why is it that almoft all zeal is on the wrong 
file ?”” 

« Well, Mr. Fantom,” faid Trueman next day at breakfaft, 
«* | am affraid you are leading but an idle fort of life here.”’ * Sir,’ 
faid Fantom, * I now begin to live to fome purpofe; I have in- 
deed loft too much time, and wafted my talents ona little retail trade, 
in which one is of no note; onecan’t diftinguith one’s felf.” “So 
much the better,” faid Trueman, “ I had rather not diftinguith 
myfelt, unlefs it was by leading a better life than my neighbours. 
There is nothing | thould dread more than being talked about. 
I dare fay now heaven is in a good meafure filled with people 
whofe names were never heard out of their own treet or village. 
So | beg leave not to diftinguifh myfelf.” ‘ Yes, but one may, ifit 
is only by figning one’s name to an effay or a paragraph in a newf- 
paper,” faid Fantom. ‘* Heaven keep John ‘Trueman’s name 
out of a newlpaper,”’ interrupted he in a fright, “ for it muft either 
be found in the old Bailey or the bankrupt lift, ufelefs indeed I 
were to remove fhop, or fell otf my old ftock.” ‘* But in your 
prefent confined fituation you can be of no ufe,” faid Fantom. 
‘* That I deny,” interrupted the other. ‘“ I have filled all the 
parifh offices with fome credit. I never took a bribe at an elec- 
tion, no not fo much as a treat: I take care of my apprentices, and 
don’t fet them a bad example by running to plays and Sadier’s 
Wells in the week, or jaunting about in a gig all day on Sundays; 
for | look upon it that the country jaunt of the mafter on Sundays 
expofes his fervants to more danger than their whole week’s 
temptations in trade put together,” 

Fantom. 1 once had the fame vulgar prejudices about the church 
and the Sabbath, and all chat antiquated ftuff. Bur even on your 
own narrow principles, how cana thinking being {pend his Sun- 
day better (if he muft lofe one day in feven by having any Sunday 
at all) than by goimg into the country to admire the works of 
attire. 

71 ueman. 1 fuppofe you mean the works of God; for I never 
read in the Bible that nature made any thing. 1 fhould rather 
think that fhe herfelf was made by him who made all chings; by 
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him, who, when he faid thou fralt not murder, {aid alfo, thou fialt 
keep holy the Sabbath day. But now do you really think that alt 
that multitude of coaches, chariots, chaifes vis-a-vis, booby hutches, 
fulkies, fociables, shactons, gigs, Curricles, cabrioles, chairs, ftages, 
pleafure carts and horfes which crowd our roads; all thofe coun- 
try houfes within reach, to which the London friends pour in 
to the gorgeous Sunday feaft, which the fervants are kept from 
church to drefs ; all thofe public houfes under the figns of which 
vou read thefe alluring words, AN ORDINARY ON SUNDAYS; 
1 fay, do you believe that all thofe houfes and carriages are cram- 
med with philofophers who go on Sundays into the country to ad- 
mire the works of nature as you call it? Indeed, from the reeling 
gait ot fome of them when they go back at night, one might take 
them for a certain fect called the tip/ing philofophers. Then in 
an{wer to your charge that a little tradefman can do no good, | 
muit tell you that {| belong to the fociety for relieving prifoners for 
{mall debts, and to the fick man’s friend, and to 
Fantom. Oh, enough—all thefe are petty occupations. 
Trueman. Then they are better fuited ro petty men of petty for- 
tune. I had rather have an ounce of real good done with my own 
hands, and feen with my own eyes, than {peculate about doing a 
ton in a wild way whic h I know can never be brought about. 
Fantom. | detpife a narrow field. O for the reign of univerfal 
benevolence! I want to make all mankind good and happy. 
Trueman. Dear me! fure that muft be a whole-fale fort of a 
job; had not you better try your hand at a town or a parifh firft? 
Fantom. Sir, 1 have a plan in my head for relieving the 
miferies of the whole world. Every thing is bad as it now ftands. 
1 would alter all the laws, and do away all the religions, and put 
an end to all the wars inthe world. I would every where redrefs 
the injuftice of fortune, or what the vulgar call providence. | 
would put an end to all pumthments, | would not leave a fingle 
prifoner on the face of the globe. This is what I call doing things 
on a grand feale. ‘ A fcale with a vengeance,” faid Trueman. 
** As to releafing the prifoners, however, | don’t fo much like that, 
as it would be pleafing a few rogues at the expence of all honeft 
men; but as to the reft of your - plan, if all Chriflian countries 
would be fo good as turn Chriftians, it might be helped on a 
good deal. There would be ftill mifery enough left indeed, becaufe 
<jod intended this world fhould be earth and not heaven. But 
ftill, banifhing irreligion from the world would be like ftriking 
off all the pounds from an overcharged bill; and all the troubles 
which would be left, would be reduced to mere fhillings, pence, and 
farthings, as one may fa 
Fantom. Your wiajeths would rivet the chains which mine is 
defigned to break. 
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Trueman. Sir, I have no projects. Projeéts are in general the 
offspring of reftleffnefs, vanity, and idleneis. 1 am too bufy for 
projects, too contented for theories, and, | hope, too much humili- 
ty for a philofopher. The utmoft extent of my ambition at pre- 
{ent is, to redrefs the wrongs of a parifh ’prentice who has been 
cruelly ufed by his mafter; indeed, | have another little fcheme, 
which is to profecute a fellow in our ftreet who has let a poor 
wretch in a work-houfe, of which he had the care, perith through 
neglect, and you mutt affift me. 

Fantom. The parith muft do that, as to me I own that the 
wrongs of the Poles and South Americans, fo fill my mind, as to 
leave me no time to attend the petty forrows of work-houfes, and 
parith ’prentices It is provinces, empires, continents, that the be- 
nevolence of the philofopher embraces; every one can do a little 
paltry good to his next neighbour. 

Trueman. Every one can, but | don’t fee every one does. If 
they would, indeed, your butinefs would be ready done to your 
hands, and your grand ocean of benevolence would be filled with 
the drops which private charity would throw into it. 1 am glad, 
however, you are fuch a friend to the prifoners, becaufe I am juft 
now getting a little fubfcription from our club, to fet free your 
poor old friend Tom Saunders, a very honeft brother tradefman, 
who got firft into debt, and then into goal, through no fault of his 
own, but. merely through the preffure of the umes, We have 
each of us allowed a trifle every week towards maintaining Tom’s 
young family fince he has been in prifon, but we think we {hall 
do much more fervice to Saunders, and indeed in the end lighten 
our own expence, by paying down at once a little fum to reftore 
to him the comforts of life, and put him in a way of maintaining 
his family again. We have made up the money all except five 
guineas; I am already promifed four, and you have nothing to do 
but to give me the fifth. And fo, for a fingle guinea, without an 
of the trouble, the meetings, and the looking into his affairs, which 
we have had, you will at once have the pleafure {and it is no {mall 
one) of helping to fave a worthy family from ftarving, of redeem- 
ing an old friend from goal, and of putting a little of your 
boafted benevolence into a¢tion, Realize! Matter Fantom, there 
is nothing like realizing. “ Why, hearkee, Mr. Trueman,” faid 

Fantom ftammering, and looking very black, ‘* don’t think I value 
a guinea; no Sir, | defpife money, ’tis wrath, ’tis dirt, and beneath 
the regard ofa wifeman. Tis one of the unfeeling inventions of 
artificial fociety. Sir, I could talk to you for half a day on the 
abufe of riches, and on my own contempt of money. 
Trueman. O pray don’t give yourfelt the trouble, it will be an 
ealier way by half of proving both, juft to put your hand in your 
pocket and give me the guinea without faying a word about it; ome 
then 
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then to you who value time fo much, and money fo little, it will 
cut the matter fhort. But come now (for I fee you will give 
nothing) I fhould be mighty glad to know what is the fort of 
good you do yourfelves, {ince you always object to what is done 
by others. * Sir,’ faid Mr. Fantom, “ the obje& of a true phi- 
jofopher is to diffufe light and knowledge. 1 with to fee the whole 
world enlightened.” 

Trueman. Amen! if you mean with the light of the Gofpel, 
But if you mean that one religion is as good as another, and that 
no religion is the beft of all; in fhort, if you want to make the 
whole world philofophers, why they had better ftay as they are. 
But as to the true light, | with it to reach the very lowett, and I 
therefore bicis God for charity ichools, as inflruments of dif- 
fufing it. 

Fantom, who had no reafon to expect that his friend was going 
to call upon him for a fubfcription on this accoum, ventured to 

raife them. Saying, ** | am no enemy to thefe inilituuons, 
would indeed change the obje& of intlruction, but | would have 
the whole world inftructed.” 

Here Mrs. Fantom, who with her daughter had quietly fat by 
at their work, ventured to put in a word, a libertv fhe feldom took 
with her hufband, who, in his zeal to make the whole world free 
and happy, was too prudent to include his wife. ‘ Then, my 
dear,” faid fhe, ‘ 1 wonder you don’t let your own fervants be 
taught a little. The maids can fcarcely tell a letter, or fay the 
Lord’s prayer; and you know that you won’t allow them ume to 
learn. William too has never been at chureh fince we came out 
of town. He was at firft very orderly and obedient, but now 
he is ieldom fober of an evening, and in the morning when he 
fhould be rubbing the tables in the parlour, he is generally lolling 
upon them and reading your litle manual of the new philofophy.” 
** Mrs. Fantom,” faid her hufband angrily, ** you know that my 
Jabours for the public good, leave me little time to think of my 
own family. I muft have a great field, | like to do good to hun- 
dreds at once.” 

‘** Tam very glad of that papa,” faid Mifs Polly, * for then I 
hope you won’t retufe to fubfcribe to all thofe pretty childien at 
the Sunday {chool as you did yefterday, when the geutleman came 
a begging, becaufe that is the very thing you were withing for: 
there are two or three hundred to be done good to at once.” 

Lrueman. Well Mr. Fantom, you area wondertul man to keep 
up fuch a ftock of benevolence at fo fmall an expence. ‘J love 
mankind fo dearly, and yet avoid all opportunities ot doing them 
good; to have fuch a noble zeal for the millions, and to feel to little 
compafhion for the units; iurely none but a philofopher*could 
indulge fo mych philanthropy and fo much frugality at the fame 
time. Fantom, 
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Fantom. 1 defpife the man whofe benevolence is fwallowed up 
in the narrow concerns of his own family, or panfh, or country. 

Trueman. Well, now | have a notion that ’as as well to do 
one’s own duty as that of another man, and to do good at home 
as well as abroad, and | had as leave help Tom Saunders to free- 
dom as a Pole or a South American, though | fhould be very 
glad to help them too, but one muft begin to love fomewhere, and 
to do good fomewhere; and IJ think ’us as natural to love one’s 
own tamily, and co do good in one’s own neighbourhood as to any 
body elfe. And if every man in every family, parith, and country, 
did the fame, why! all the fchemes would meet, and the end of 
one parifh where I was doing good would be the beginning of 
another where fomebody elfe was doing good; fo my ichemes 
would jut into my neighbours, and all would fit with a fort of 
dove-tail exactnets. 

Here they were told dinner was on the table. “* Don’g think,” 
faid Mr. Fantom, ** that you have the beft of the argument, be- 
caufe you happen to have the Jaft word. We will finith our talk 
tome other time ;” fo faying they went in to dinner. 

When they fat down, Mr. Fantom was not a litle out of hu- 
mour, w fee his table in fome diforder. William was alfo rather, 
more negligent than ufual. If the company called for bread, he 
gave them beer, and he took away the ¢lean plates, and gave them 
dirty ones. Mr. Fantom foon ditcovered that his fervant was very 
drunk; he flew into a violent paffion, and ordered him out of the 
room, ¢harging that he fhould not appear in his prefence in that 
condition. William obeyed; but having flept an hour or two, and 
got about halt fober, he again made his appearance. His matter 
gave him a moft fevere reprimand, and called him an idle, drunken, 
vicious fellow. ‘* Sir,” faid William, very pertly, * if 1 do get 
drunk now and then, I only do it for the good of my country, and 
in obedience to your wifhes.”” Mr. Fantom, thoroughly provok- 
ed, now began to fcold him in words not fit to be repeated, and 
aiked him what he meant. ** Why, Sir,” faid William; ** you 
are a philofopher you know, and | have ofien over heard you fay 
to your company, that private vices are public benefits, and fo | 
thought that getting drunk was as pleafant a way of doing good 
to the public as any, efpecially when 1 could oblige my mafler at 
the fame time.” 

** Get out my houfe,” faid Mr. Fantom in a great rage.” “I 
do not detire to ftay a moment longer, fo pay me my wages.” 
‘** Not I, indeed,” replied the mafter, nor will I give you a cha- 
racter, fo never let me tee your face again.” illiam took his 
inalter at his word, and not only got out of the houfe, but out of 
the country too as faft as poffible. When they found he was 
seally gone they made a hue-and-cry, in order to re, 
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they had examined if he had left every thing in the houfe as he had 
found it. But William had got out of reach, knowing he could 
not ftand fuch a fcrutiny. Oa examination, Mr. Fantom found 
that all his port was gone, and Mrs. Fantom miffed three of her 
beit new {poons. Wiliam was purfued, but without fuccefs, and 
Mr. Fantom was fo much difeompoted, that he could not for the 
reit of the day talk on any fubject but his wine and his {poons, nor 
harangue on any project but that of recovering both by bringing 
William to juftice. 

Some days paffed away, in which Mr. Fantom having had time 
to cool, beg an to be afhamed that he had been betrayed into fuch 
ungoverned paflion. He made the beft excuie he could, faid no 
man was perfect, and though he owned he had been too violent, 
vet he ftill hoped William would be brought to the punifhment he 
deierved. ‘* In the mean ume,” f faid Mr. ‘Trueman, ** fecing how 
ill philofophy has agreed with your man, fuppote you were to fet 
about teaching your maids a little religion?” Mr Fantom coolly 
replied, * that the i impertinent retort of a drunken foounan could 
not fpoil a fyftem. ‘“* Your fyfiem, however, and your own be- 
haviour,” faid Trueman, “ have made that footman a fcoundrel: 
and you are anfwerable for his offences.” ‘* Not I truly,” faid 
Fantom; ‘* he has feen me do no harm; he has neither feen me 
cheat, gambie, nor get drunk; and I dety you to fay | corrupt 
my fervants. { am a moral man Sir.” * Mr Fantom,” faid 
Trueman, “ if you were to get drunk every day, and game every 
night, you would indeed endanger your own foul, and give a dread- 
ful example to your family; but great as thofe fins are, and God 
forbid that I fhould attempt to leffen them, ftill they are not worfe, 
nay, they are not fo bad as the peftilent doGtrines with which you 
inteét your houfe and your neighbourhood. A bad aétion is like 
a fingle murder, but a wicked principle i is throwing lighted gun- 
powder into a town, it is poifoning a river; there are no bounds, 
no certainty, no end to its mifchief. The ill effects of the worft 

action may ceafe in time, and the confequences of your example 
may end with your life; but fouls may be brought to perditon by 
a wicked principle, after the aethor of it has been dead for ages. 

Fantom. You talk like anignoramus, who has never read the 
new philofophy. All this nonfenfe of future punifhment is now 
done away. It is our benevolence which makes us reject your 
creed; we can no more believe in a Diety who permits fo much 
evil in the prefent world, than one who threatens eternal punith- 
ment in the next. 

Trueman. What, thall mortal be more merciful than God? 
Do you pretend to be more compafiionate than that gracious Fa- 
ther who fent his Son imto the world to die for finners ¢ 


Fantom. You take all your notions of the Deity from the 
vulgar 
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volgar views your Bible gives you of him.”  “ To be fure Ido,” 
faid Trueman, ‘can you tell me any way of getting a better no- 
tion of him? I don’t want any of your farthing candle-light philo- 
fophy in the broad fun-fhine of the gofpel, Mr. Fantom. My Bible 
tells me that God is /ove, not merely loving, but Love. Now do 
you think a being whofe very effence is love, would permit any 
mifery among his children here, if it was not to be fome way or 
other, or fomewhere or other, for their good? You forget too 
that in a world where there is fin there muft be mifery. Then 
too, I fuppofe, God permits mifery partly to exercife the fufferers 
and partly to try the profperous; for by trouble God corrects 
foine and tries others, Suppofe now, Tom Saunders had not been 
put in prifon, you and I——no, | beg pardon, you faved your 
guinea; weil then, our club and I could not have’ fhown our 
kindnefs by getting him out, nor would poor Saunders himfelf 
have had an opportunity of exercifing his own patiente under 
want and imprifonment. So you fee one reafon why God permits 
mifery, is that good men may have an opportunity of leffening it.” 
Mr. Fantom replied, * There is no objeét which T have more at 
heart; [ have, as I told you, a plan in my head of fuch univerfal 
benevolence as to include the happinefs of all mankind.” ‘ Mr. 
Fantom,” faid Trueman, “ I feel that I have a general good-will 
towards all my brethren of mankind ; and if I hal as much money 
in my purfe as [ have love in my heart, I truft I fhould prove it; 
all | fay is, that in a ftation of life where I can’t do much, Iam 
more called upon to procure the happinefs of a poor neighbour 
who has no one elfe to look to, than to form wild plans for the 
good of mankind, too extentive to be accomplithed, and too chi- 
merical to be put in practice. [can’t free whole countries, nor 
reform the evils of fociety at large, but I cam tree an aggrieved 
wretch in a workhoufe, and | can reform myfelf and my own 
tamiiy. 

Some weeks after a letter was brought to Mr. Fantom from his 
late fervant William, who had been turned away for drunkennefs, 
as related in the former part of this hiftory, and who had alfo rob- 
bed his mafter of fome wine and fome fpoons. Mr. Fantom 
glancing his eye over the letter faid, ‘*it is dated from Chelms- 
tord jail; that rafcal has got into prifon. Tam glad of it with all 
my heart, it is the fitteft place for fuch fcoundrels. 1 hope he 
will be fent to Botany Bay, if not hanged.” “Oho! my good 
friend, “ faid Trueman,” then | find that in abolifhing all prions 
you would juft let one ftand for the accommodation of thofe who 
fhould happen to rob you.” Mr. Fantom drily obferved, that he 
was not fond of jokes, and proceeded to read the letter. It ex- 
prefled an earne(t with that his late mafter would condefeend to 
pay him one vilit in his dark and doleful abode, as he —o 
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fay a few words to him, before the dreadful fentence of the law 
which had already been pronounced, fhould be executed.’ 

** Let us go and fee the poor fellow,” faid Trueman, “jt is 
but 4 morning’s ride. If he is really fo near his end, it would be 
cruel to retufe him.” * Not I truly,” faid Fantom, ‘he deferves 
nothing at my hands but the haltey he is likely to meet with. 
Such port as is not co be had for money, and the fpoons, part of 
my new dozen.” * As to the wine,” faid Trueman, “1 am 
afraid you muft give that up, but the only way to get any tidings 
of the fpoons is to go and hear what he has to fay; | have no 
doubt but he will make fuch a confeffion as may be very ufeful to 
others, which, you know, is one grand advantage of punifh- 
ments; and befides, we may afford him fome littl contort.” 
** As to comfort, he deferves none from me,” faid Fantom, “and 
as to his confeffions they can be of no ufe to me, but as they give 
me achance of getting my fpoons, fo I don’t much care if | do 
take a ride with you.” 

When they came to the prifon Mr. Trueman’s tender heart 
funk within him. He deplored the corrupt nature of man, which 
makes fuch rigorous confinement needful, not merely for the 
punithment of the offender, but for the fafety of focieiy. Fan- 
tom, from mere trick and habit, was juft preparing a tpeech on 
general benevolence, and the cruelty of imprifonment, till the re. 
collection of his old port and his new fpoons cooled his ardour, 
and he went on without faying a word. When they reached the 
ceil where the unhappy William was confined they ttopped at the 
door. The poor wretch had thrown himfelf on the ground as well 
as his chains would give him leave. He groaned piteoufly, and 
was {0 fwallowed up with a fenfe of his own miferies, that he 
neither heard the door open, nor faw the gentlemen. He was at- 
tempting to pray, but in an agony which made his words hardly 
intelligible. Thus much they could make out.—** God be mer- 
ciful to me a finner—the chief of finners!”” Then fuddenly attempr- 
ing to {tart up, but prevented by his irons, he roared out, “* O 
God! thou canit not be merciful to me, for'l have denied thee; 
I have ridiculed my Saviour, who died for me; lL have deraled his 
word; [have retifted his fpirit; Ihave laughed at that heaven 
which is {hut againft me; | have denied thofe torments which 
await me. ‘To-morrow! to-morrow! O for a longer fpace for 
repentance! O for a fhort reprieve from hell!” Mr. Trueman 
wep: fo loud that it drew the attention of the criminal, who now 
lifted up his eyes, and cat on his late mafter a look fo dreadful, 
that Fantom wirhed tor a moment that be had given up all hope 
of the ipoons rather than have expofed himfelf to fuch a teene. 
At length the poor wretch faid, in a voice that would have meited 
a heart of ftone, *O Sir, are you there? I did with to fee you 
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before my dreadful fentence is put in execution.” Oh Sir! to. 
morrew, to-morrow! but I have a confeffion to make to you.” 
This revived Mr. Fantom, who again ventured to glance a hope 
at the fpoons. * Sir,” faid William, ‘‘I could not die without 
making my confeffion.” ‘* Aye, and reftitution too I hope,” re- 
plied Fantom. ‘* Where are my fpoons?”’—* Sir, they are gone 
with the reft of my wretched booty. But oh, Sir! thefe fpoons 
make fo petty an article in my black account that I hardly think 
of then. Murder, Sir, murder is the crime for which I am juftly 
doomed to die. Oh, Sir! who can dwell with everlafting burn- 
ings ?”’ As this was a queftion which evena philofopher could not 
anfwer, Mr. Fantom was going to fteal off, efpecially as he now 
gave up all hope of the fpoons; but William called him back— 
“Stay, Sir, ftay, I conjure you, as you will anfwer it at the bar 
-of God. You are the caufe of my being about to fuffer a fhame- 
fol death. Yes, Sir, you made me a drunkard, a thief, anda 
murderer.”” ‘‘How dare you, William,” cried Mr. Fantom, with 
‘great emotion, ‘ accufe me with being the caufe of fuch horrid 


crimes?” Sir,” anfwered the criminal, “from you I learnt the 


principles which lead to thofe crimes. By the grace of God I 
fhould never have fallen into fins deferving of the gallows if I had 
not often overheard you fay there was no aes, no judgment, 
no future reckoning. O, Sir! there is a hell, dreadful, incon- 
ceivable, eternal !” te through the excefs of anguifh, the poor 
fellow fainted away. Mr. Fantom, who did not at all relish this 
feene, faid to his Ciend, ‘well Sir, we will go if you pleafe, for 
you fee there is nothing to be done.” 

“Sir,” replied Mr. Treeman, mournfully, “‘ you may go if 
you pleafe, but I fhall ftay, for I fee there is a great deal to be 
done.” ‘* What,” rejoined the other, “do you think it poffible 
his life can be faved?” **No, indeed,’ faid Trueman, “ but E 
hope it is poffible his foul may be faved.”” ‘I don’t underftand 
thefe things,” faid Fantom, making toward the door. “Nor I 
neither,” faid Trueman; ‘but as a fellow finner 1 am bound to 
do what | can for this poor fellow. Do you go home, Mr. Fan- 


tom, and finith yout treatife on univerfal »enevolence, and the 


blefied effects of philofophy; and hark ye, -be fure you let the 
trontifpiece of your book reprefent William on the gibbet; that 
will be what our parfon calls a PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
You know | hate theories; this is realizing ; this is PHILOSOPHY 
mas'e eafy to the meaneft capacity.” 


Mr. Fantom fneaked off to finifh his work at home, and Mr. | 


Trueman ftaid to finith his in the prifon, He paffed the night 
with the wretched convict; he prayed with him and for him, and 
read to him the penitential pfalms, and fome portions of the gof- 
pel. But he was too humble and too prudent a man to venture out 
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of his depth by arguments and confolations, which he was not 
warranted to ute. This he left for the minifter. But he preffed 
on William the great duty of making the only amerds now in his 
power to thofe whom he had led aftray. Thy then' drew up the 
following paper, which Mr. Trueman got printed, and gave away 
at the place of execution. 





The lafi Words, Confeffion, and dying Speech of Wittiam 
Witson, who was executed at Chelmsford for Mu,*der. 


«| WAS bred up in the fear of God, and lived with ci edit in 
many fober families; in which I was a faithful fervant. But being 
tempted by a little higher wages, I left a good place to go anc'live 
with Mr. Fantom, who, however, oan good none of his .fine 
promifes, but proved a hard mafter. Im his fervice I was not .1l- 
lowed time to goto Church. This troubled me at firft, till 1 ove.t- 
heard my fd fay, that going to Church wasa fuperftitious pre. é 


judice, and only meant for the vulgar. Upon this, I refolved to ' 


go no more; for I thought there could not be two religions, one 
for the mafter, and one tor the fervant. Finding my mafter never 
prayed, I too left off praying, this gave fatan great power over me, 
fo that I from that time fell into almoft every fin. I was very un- 
eafy at firft, and my confcience gave me no reft; but I was foon 
reconciled, by overhearing my mafter and another gentleman fay, 
that death was only a long fleep, and hell and judgment were but 
an invention. of priefts to keep the poor in order. I mention this 
as a warning to all mafters and miftreffes to take care what they 
converfe about while fervants are waiting at table. They cannot 
tell how many fouls they have fent to perdition by fuch loofe talk. 
The crime for which I die is the natural confequence of the prin- 
ciples | learnt of my matter. A rich man, indeed, who throws 
off religion, may efcape the gallows, becaufe want does not drive 
him te commit the crimes which lead to it; but what fhall feftrain 
a needy man, who has been taught that there is no dreadful reckon- 
ing? Oh, my-dear fellow fervants! take warning by my fad fate, 
never be tempted away from a fober fervice for the fake of a little 
more wages. Never venture your immortal fouls in houfes where 
God is not feared. And now hear me, O my God! though I 
have blafphemed thee; forgive me, O my Saviour! though I have 
denied thee. O Lord moit holy, O God moft mighty, deliver me 
from the bitter pains of eternal death! and receive my foul for“his 
fake who died for {inners. 
WiLtiramM WILson.” 


Mr. Trueman would never leave this poor penitent till he was 
launched into eternity, but attended him with the minifter in the 
cart. 
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cart. ‘This pious minifter never cared to tell me what he rg 
of William’s ftate. When I ventured to mentiom my hope; that 
though his penitence was late, yet it was fincere, and fpoke of the 
dying thief on the crofs as a ground of encouragement, the minif- 
ter, with a very ferious look, made me this anfwer: * Sir, that 
inftance is too often brought forward on occafions to which it does 
not apply: I do not chufe to fay any thing to your application of it 
in the prefent cafe, but I will anfwer you in the words of a good 
man {peaking of the penitent thief.” There is one fuch inftance 
given that nobody might defpair, and there is but one, that nobody 
might prefume. 

Puce William was turned off juft a quarter before eleven, and 
may the Lord have merey on his foul! ~ 








—_ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


[From the Miffionary Magazine. } 


LONDON MISSPONARY SOCIETY. 


N the 3oth of June a letter was received from Captain 
Wilfon, informing the Directors-of tie Miffionary Society, 
that the Duff had arrived at Cork in Ireland, on the 24th, and 
that he and all on board were well, and in ardent,expeCtation' of 
foon mingling their prayers and praifes with the of God on 
their native fhores. This pleafing intelliggnce was* inftantly fent 
to the Evangelical Magazine, to be comelntanl to the public; 
but being the laft day of the month, all the numbers were printed 
off except about two thoufand, into which it was admitted, and 
the printer requefted to fend them to thofe parts of the country 
where the news would be leaft likely to {pread in other channels. 
A fpecial meeting of the Dire¢tors was immediately comyened, 
who, after Morethons of grateful acknowledgment to, God for 
his goodnefs, agreed, that a committee fhould {fit daily to receive 
the Captain hy arrival, and to endeavour. to procure the libera- 
tion of the feamen, fhould any of them happen to be impreffed. 
On the 7th of July the veffel arrived in the,Downs, with, the 
reft of the Indiamen; and the failor, whofe letter to his wife and 
child appeared in the laft Number, was immediately fent on thore, 
with difpatches to the Duke of Portland and the India Houle. 
From him the committee learnt, with peculiar thankfulnefs, that 
though the prefs-mafters fearched every ozher fhip in the fleet, 
while they lay in the Cove of Cork, and took from them what 
men they pleafed, no one attempted to go on board the Duff; but 
fhe was entirely paffed by, as though God himfelf had fer 
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her in the hollow of his hand. This fignal mercy is much to be 
admired; for had the men been preffed, fo far from home, and 
difperfed among the fhips of Admiral Kingfmill’s fleet, their re- 
covery would have been difficult, if not impoffible, notwithftand- 
ing the nero 5 a expreffed by the Lords of the Admiralty to 
— the reafonable requefts of the Society in favour of indivi- 
duals. 

On Tuefday the 1oth, the fhip being at Long Reach, the 
Captain himfelf came to town, and received the warmeft congra- 
tulations of feveral friends, and efpecially the committee, to whom 
he prefented the journals and papers relative to the voyage, and 
briefly related the wonderful dealings of God towards him, and 
thofe committed to his care. 

Never was an undertaking, perhaps, more completely accom- 
plithed. After a voyage of more than 51,000 miles, the thip is 
returned without the leaft material lofs or damsge. The crew in 
general are in better health than when they firft embarked. They 
have never kfiown the leaft want. Plenty has crowned their 
board, and their water has not failed. Nor have they, even for 
a fingle day, fuffered the lack of amy thing that was good. The 
winds have confpired to waft them fafely and fwiftly to their de- 
fired haven. Every where the natives received them with reve- 
rence and delight. ‘The Miffionaries are allfettled, in the iflands 
they srolettiik apparently in the greateft fafety. Thofe who 
made choice of Tongataboo, are feparated in fmall parties, and 
gone to refide,azong different chiefs, who, being well acquainted 
with their intentions, bave promifed them protection, encourage- 
ment, and fupport. ‘Yhofe who fixed on Otaheite are incorpo- 
rated into one body; the moft fertile and beautitul diftri€t in the 
ifland being given them to fupply their wants; and all its inhabi- 
tants for their fubjects. Here they have already erected work- 
fhops, and inftituted fchools. Some of the nati¥es fend their 
children for inftru€tion ; and feveral flock around the places where 
the fmiths and carpenters work with admiration. Hence the 
Miffionaries have frequent opportunities to converfe with them 
on the moft important fubjeéts; their difcourfes and example, it is 
hoped, will not be in vain: for the Captain and failors, on their 
return from the Fgiendly Iflands and the Marquefas, perceived an 
evident improvement in the morals of the people; and hope was 
entertained by the Miffionaries, that they fhould effetually pre- 
vail on them to abandon for ever the horrid cuftom of human fa- 
crifices. 

The return of the furgeon is a circumftance much to be de- 
plored. ‘The population of Otaheite rapidly decreafes. This is 
chiefly owing to that infamous difeafe imported among the natives 


by our countrymen, and other navigators. ‘Totally ignorant of 
the 
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the laws of God refpe€ting marriage, and indulging in unreftrain- 
ed promifcuous intercoufe, the pettilential evil has fo fpread, that 
one fourth of them are infeéted. Being unacquainted with a cure, 
the mortality is great, the manner of death awful! Had not God 
inclined the heart of his people to vifit them, this moft beautiful 
{pot upon earth would, in all probability, be foon left without an 
inhabitant. Other Iflands which Europeans have vifited are verg- 
ing faft into the fame gulf. Humanity, therefore, as well as re- 
ligion, pleads for the further exertions of the Society; and all who 
believe either life or falvation a blefling, are bound to give it their 
beft encouragement and fupport. 

As to Mr. Crook, fettled alone at the Marquefas, his prof- 
pects of ufefulnefs alfo are great; and when the journals are pub- 
lifhed, many will rejoice to find what peculiar talents and zeal 
God hath endowed him with for his arduous fervice. 

The committee, feeling their hearts overflow with gratitude at 
the brief recital made by the Captain, directed the Secretary to 
convene the whole body of Directors in town, to meet him on 
Thurfday, that they alfo might be partakers of their joy. Bein 
all affembled, and Dr. Haweis being called to the chair, he rofe 
and addreffed the Captain in the following words, as far as re- 
colle€tion will ferve on fo fudden an occafion. 

“CapTaAIn WILson, 

“It is with pleafure I attempt to fulfil the tafk enjoined me this 
moment by my brethren, to convey to you the fenfe of their high 
approbation of the fervice you have rendered, not merely to us, 
but to the caufe of God and truth. I regret only that the fubje& 
fo far exceeds my power of expreffion, and that the fuddennefs of 
the call muft plead my excufe, if I am incapable of communi- 
cating all we feel on this aufpicious occafion. We welcome you 
from the long and perilous voyage in which you have embarked. 
We admire the {kill with which you have navigated the veffel 
through the great deep; the wifdom with which you have con- 
ducted the Miffion entrufted to your charge, and the temper and 
{pirit you have difplayed towards every individual under your care; 
but we look higher than men and means, and acknowledge, in a 
peculiar manner, his providential care and almighty guidance, who 
has led you by a way you knew not, and crowned the arduous 
undertaking with fuccefs beyond our moft fanguine expectations. 
He had fitted and prepared you for the work, and we have now 
the fulleft evidence of the truth declared by the Muffelmen, when 
you had fo miracuioufly paffed the Coleroon, “ This is God’s 
man.” He knew not what he fpoke, yourfelf was then ignorant 
of the meaning, but time has ceplaanl the import of* the words, 
and verified the truth of the declaration. 


‘We hear, with wonder and delight, the fteps of Oo oduct 
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conduc through the mighty waters; the dangers you have paffed 
furrounded with thoufands of the Heathen, deep embayed among 
unknown fhoals and [flands, and hanging on the dreadful reef; we 
follow you with folicitude, whilft the thunder fhakes the veffel as 
an earthquake, the ftormy winds whiitling in the fhrouds, and 
the billows, like mountains, following, deep after deep, threatened 
to fwallow you up; but it were fafe under the fhadow of the 
Almighty. The voice of prayer from the many thoufands ot your 
brethren was afcending to the fkies; more potent than rivers of 
oil to fmooth the {welling furges, they entered into the ears of the 
God of Sabaoth, and he commanded from on high, ‘ Peace, be 
ftill, touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm,” 

* Had you funk, Captain, in the mighty waters, or wrecked 
on fome unknown fhore, returned no more to gladden our hearts, 
and receive thefe effufions of tears of joy and warmeft congratula- 
tions, our obligations to you had not been lefs: and in the book of 
remembrance, written vy the great Captain of falvation, your res 
ward had not been diminifhed. But, for his gwn glory, for his 
people’s comfort, for the encouragement of our faith, and to claim 
our more vigorous exertions, he hath reflored you in fafety to our 
arms, as well as to filence the tongue of prejudice, and fhame 
thofe who only judge of events by their fuccefs, 

*¢ Bleffed forever be his name, for fuch fuccefs as probably never 
before crowned any enterprife of a fimilar nature! During two 
years, nearly fixty perfons have been preferved in a voyage of 
fuch immenfe extent, not only without the lofs of a fingle life, 
but in firmer and ftronger health than at their departure; not a 
hair of their head hath perifhed; during a length of run, uncom- 
mon in its rapidity, and without the fight of land for near fifteen 
weeks, nothing to be'called difeafe was reds not a fymptom of 
fcorbutic tendency ever appeared; and the liberal provifion made 
was never once neceflary. Abundance of frefh provifion and 
watcr, fupplied every want; not a maft, nota yard, not an anchor 
was loft, nora fail f{plit. The voice of joy and praife was in the 
dwellings of the righteous; and every day the pillar and the cloud 
refted on their floating tabernacle, 

‘* To you, Captain Wilfon, under God, we feel ourfelves in- 
debted for this fingular felicity, which fills our hearts with exulta- 
tion. You know, as we do, from whence the fource of all our 
bleffings flows. It is not of man, nor by man. We are fully 
fentible you were fingularly qualified for, and called to the work. 
We fhould contradict the plaineft diftates of reafon and experi- 
ence, if we did not acknowledge a divine zim, pk hand hath 
guided all your ways. He knew, my deareft friend, the fenfations 


of your heart; your modett diffidence is ready to difclaim our com- 


mendations. You know, for God has taught you, how much 
you 
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you have to lament, how much to condemn; and however con- 
{cious of your own fimplicity and fidelity, have felt the emotions 
of like paffions with your dlows, whilft they, with unanimous 
voice, convey to us their warm, affectionate teftimonies, of the 
fraternal, or rather paternal tendernefs you have fhewn them. 
Authority, with you, hath borrowed the mild guife of parental 
care; and fenfible that you were the companion of men, and not 
of angels, you have borne their burdens, and fulfilled the law of 
love. But you ftand before another Judge; in his prefence you 
bow into the duft, and cry to him to pity your infirmities, and 
pardon your iniquites. He hath heard your prayer, and granted 
it. He hath crowned you with mercies and loving-kindnefs. He 
has fent you back to gladden our hearts; to humble us for our 
fears and unbelief, to animate us to renewed activity, to draw 
forth the exalted praifes of all the Ifrael of God in this favoured 
land, and to give a public demonftration, which even infidels and 
enemies can fcarcely gainfay or refift, that there is a God that 
heareth and anfwereth prayer.” 

To this the Captain replied with his ufual wifdom and humility ; 
and having withdrawn for a while, at the requeft of the Chair- 
man, the Dire&tors refolved unanimoufly, “ t it is expedient 
that the Scciety fhould prefent Captain Wilfon fome mark of the 
grateful fenfe they entertain of the eminent fervices which he has 
rendered to the importaut objects of the inftitution, and which 
may ferve alfo as a memorial of the nature of the enterprife which, 
by the divine bleffing on his fuperintendance of it, has. terminated 
fo favourably.”’ And a committee was immediately formed to 
confider of the moft proper method of executing this refolution. 

Tie Journal of Mr. William Wilfon, the Captain’s nephew 
and firft mate, was then prefented, together with various charts 
and beautiful drawings; which being examined and highly approv- 
ed, it was refolved, “ That the thanks of the Directors be pre- 
fented to him, for the fidelity and ability with which he has dif- 
charged every branch of the duty of the fituation which he occu- 
pied on board the fhip Duff; more efpecially for the important 
fervices by which, he has uniformly contributed to the fuccefs of 
the Miffion itfelf; for the additional geographical knowledge 
which will be derived by means of his chart; and alfo for his 

;, ‘tawings and journals, which will enable the Dire&tors to compile 

a . nore ufeful and ornamental publication relating to this peculiar 

and interefting enterprife.”” A committee was likewife appointed 

to co ™apare the journals and papers, and to incorporate and ar- 

range all the materials, and prefent them, in one authentic narra- 
tive, to the public, with all convenient fpeed. It is hoped, there- 
fore, tha, Ue public will be on their guard againft any fabricated 
accpunts y vhich interefted perfons may endeavour to — on 
. them, 
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them, and wait with patience, for the Society’s publication, which, 
we truft, will be worthy of their perufal. 

Finally, the 6th day of Auguit, being the firft Monday in the 
month, when the prayer-meetings of the Society are common 
held throughout the kingdom, was appointed asa day of thankf- 
giving, and two fermons direéted to be preached in London on 
the occation; and all the minifters and congregations in the coun- 
try, who have fo earneftly prayed to God for his bleffing on the 
Miffion, are requefted to unite with their brethren in town, in 
praife and thankigiving. 

On the enfuing evening, at five o’clock, a meeting will be held 
at Haberdafhers Hall, Staining-lane, to take into confideration 
the beft mode of maintaining communication with the Miffionaries 
in the South Seas, and to deliberate on other Miffions. 

By order of the Direétors, 
Joun Eyre, Secretary. 


Fuly 23, 1798. 





AGREEABLE to the laft-mentioned refolution, on Monday, the 
6th Auguft, two thank{fgiving fermons were preached before the 
Miffionary Society, who met to acknowledge and adore the good- 
nefs of Divine Providence, in thus far fucceeding their attempts to 
introduce the Gofpel in the South-Sea Iflands, and other parts of 
the Heathen world. . The morning difcourfe was preached at 
Surry Chapel, by the Rev. J. Griffin, of Portfea, from Eph. iii. 
20, 21. ** Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above wil that we afk or think, according to the power that work- 
eth in us, unto him be glory in the church by Chrift Jefus, through- 
out all ages, world without end. Amen.” ‘That in the evening 
by the Rev. Dr. Haweis, at Sion Chapel, from Pfalm cxxvi. 3. 
«« The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 
On both occafions the congregations. were refpectable and very 
numerous. ‘The Captain and failors of the Duff attended. Next 
evening, a general meeting of the Society was held at Haberdathers 
Hall, to “ take into confideration the beft mode of maintaining 
communication with the Miffionaries in the South Seas, and to 
deliberate on other Miffions.” 


From the (Edinburgh) QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


AN affray took place at Rome, between a party of French and 
Papal foldiery, on the 27th of December, 1797, in which a French 
general, Duphot, was fhot. In confequence of this, a large army, 
under Gen. Burthier, was marched towards Rome, by order of the 
Executive Dire&tory of France. They ertered that capital on 


the 15th February laft. By their influence, the eccles.aftical au- 
: thority 




















thority has been deprived of fecular power, the Papal government 
completely abolifhed, and all monuments of it erafed and over~ 
thrown. Mott of the cardinals have fled, and the aged Pope Pius 
VI. in the 22d year of his reign, perfonally an object of great 
compaflion, is a wanderer, according to the lateft accounts, at 
Sienna in Tufcany. 

This is not introduced here as news, but is yet thought a moit 
important article, to be recorded in the department of intelligence 
relating to religion. 

The reformation was founded, and can be vindicated on no 
other ground than this, viz. That the Pope or church of Rome, 
is the Antichrift foretold in the Scriptures. ‘ All the Proteftant 
churches (fays the learned Dr. Warburton), how different foever 
in their various models, were erected on this common foundation, 
In courfe of time, indeed, fome of them have flipped befide, and 
now ftand aflant of this (their only fure bafis). Nay, the prin- 
ciple itfelf has come to be deferted as the~zeal of the reformed has 
abated, and is even laughed at by many (who call themfelves pro- 
teftants), as the fancy of brain fick vifonaries.” When we con- 
fider the various predictions relating to the rife, progrefs, decline, 
and deftruction of that power, the corruptions of the truth and of 
the laws of God embodied in its fyftem, and derived from it: When 
we think of their dreadful effects on the fouls of men, and even on 
the temporal welfare and interefts of individuals and ftates: When 
we view the various appellations by which it is chara€terized in 
facred Scripture, and the expreffions and denunciations of divine 
vengeance againft this my/ery of iniquity (now revealed), the 
bleffings that will refult from its downfal; nay, even from every 
{tage of its humiliation; the glorious difplays of God, and the 
fcenes of enjoyment awaiting the faints, coeval with its final over~ 
throw, need we wonder at the injunction, Rejoice over her, thou 
heaven, and ye holy apofiles and prophets; for God hath aveng- 
ed you on her. Rev. xviii. 20. 

We cannot, indeed, pretend to poffefs an acquaintance with the 
meaning of prophecy, fo intimate or affured as to fay, that the 
fecular power of ecclefiaftical Rome fhall mever revive for a time ; 
nor that fhe may not yet, for a feafon, deceive the nations, fit as 
a queen (in her own thought), and fee no forrow. Perhaps 
there may be fome temporary reftoration of her interefts, fo as to 
enable her to glut herfelf’ again with the blood of the faints and 
martyrs of Jefus: and there are events which look not unlike this. 
But this we believe,—that her prefent wound affeéts her vitals; 
and though ir may be ftaunched fora time, there is no reafon to 
think that it fhall be completely healed. Mott pene confi- . 
dering the reduced ftate of the Papal conftitution, it fhall contri~ 
bure. with ‘other caufes, Vet to exert their power, 1 bringing 
Vol. I. No. ¢. | 4 azul 
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about its final diffolution. Her acquifition of fecular power im- 
deed, is an era, which, as it muft be contidered in every reckon- 
ing of her duration, fo to her overthrow as fuch, every computa- 
tion of her appointed time muft refer. 

We are aware, that recording the preludes of the fall of Rome, 
though by impious hands, as glad tidings to Chriftians,* may ap- 
pear, to ignorant and thoughtlefs men, to imply an approbation of 
the motives and meafures by which fhe has been overthrown, and 
may even found in the ear of the jealous, like an adoption of the 
caufe of that formidable foe with whom this country at prefent 
maintains fo awful a conteft. The Editor trufts, that he, and 
many with him, abhor and difavow fuch a conftru€tion of their 
fenuments ; and they cannot exprefs themfelves refpecting this im- 
putation in words fo appofite, in none furely fo elegant, as thofe 
of that great prelate, who, treading in the fteps of the illuftrious 
founder of the “lecture on prophecy,” hath prefented us with 2 
key which we fhiall tind in time will open thefe moft complicated 
and obfcure receftes of the word of God. 

‘* When the prophecies foretel the downfal of Antichrift, and 
even go fo far as to point outto us the princes of that communion, 
as the deflined inftruments of fuch catafirophe;+ yet neither is 

hereby 


* See Rev. xiv. 6, 7, 8. 


+ The learned writer hath here probably in view, Rev. xvii, 16. 
« The ten horns fhall hate the whore, and fhall make her defolate 
and naked, and fhall eat her fiefh, and burn her with fire.” Thefe 
ten horns, ver. i2. ** are ten kings, who gavetheir power and ftrength 
to the beaft, &c.”” This is, in other words, “that the kings or 
princes of that communion (who aggrandized this power), are the 
deftined inftruments of this cataftrophe.” Some very judicious per- 
fons indeed there are, who think that the prefent inroads on the Pa- 
pal power made by the Frencu Repusric, no doubt for their own 
ends, cannot be, even in part, the objec of this prediction, as this 
threatened devaftation muft be accomplifhed by 4Aings, and not by 
thofe who glory in being a regicide Republic. But in Scripture, 
kings do not merely denote monarchies, or thofe who rule in them, 
but civil governments in general, of whatever form they be. Sois 
the word to be underftood in this chap. xvii. ver. 2. not monarchies 
only, but republics alfo, e.g, Some of the Swifs and the Ifralian 
ftates have had an unlawful alliance with the Antichriftidn church. 
So too, ver. 7, 8, 10, the feven heads of the beaft are feven sings, 
denoting not individual monarchs, but feven diftinét forms of go- 
vernment, which, at different times, prevailed at Rome. Now, ac- 
cording to univerfal interpretation, thefe were not all monarchs or 
kings properly fo, called, but fome of them were Confuls, others 
Decemvirs, others Military Tribunes. 

Dr. Newton, the late Bifhop of Briftol, alfo thus writes: “ As 
the kings of rrance have contributed greatly to advance her (the 

















hereby any duty impofed on thofe princes to make war upon the 
Pope, nor any encouragement given to proteftants themfelves to 
concur in any fuch mea{ures. For the prophets fimply predict an 
event; and do not deliver in their predictions, or propofe to de- 
liver, rw/es for our conduct. Our Saviour himfelf, {peaking by 
the {pirit, and in the language of prophecy, faid—J come not to 
fend peace on carth but a fword. But will any man fuppofe, 
that this prediction juftifies, or was meant in any degree to juitify, 
that flate of things which it defcribes, and which the author of it 
torefaw would too certainly come to pafs? Nor think, that the 
event predicted, | mean, the fall of Antichrifi, will not take 
place, unlefs our invectives, or hoftile attempts, make way for it. 
It the prediction be divine, there is ONE who will fee that it be 
accomp!ifhed! Princes and ftates may have nothing lefs in view 
than to fulfil the prophecies of facred Scripture: yet, when the ap- 
pointed time is come, they will certainly fulfil them, though they 
never thought of coming in, aid of the prophecies, though we 
fhould not encourage them in any fuch prefumptuous defign ; nay, 
though we thould do our had’ | as it is our duty to do, to re- 
{train vindiétive and ill advifed men from turning their arms even 
againft Antichrift himfelf, for the fake of religion.” See Dr. 
a + oer to the ftudy of the prophecies, 1f{t Edition, p. 
263, 264. . 

Jet us not then difregard the events which portend the fulfilling 
of the word of God, becaufe thefe figns of the times fuit not our 
preconceived notions of what fhall take place. Jt was thus that the 
Jews defpifed the figns at the coming of Chrift, and inquired when 
the kingdom of God fhould come, while it was before their eyes! 


TRANSLATION OF MISSIONARY SERMONS. 


THE Sermons preached before the London Miffionary Society 
at its firft inftitution, in 1795, have been tranflated into the Ger- 
man 


ereat whore), it is not impoflible, nor improbable, that fome time or 
other, they may alfo be the authors of her deftru€tion.” Newton on 
the Prophecies, vol. I11. page 308. 3d edition, 1765. 


The Bifhop, indeed, and others alfo, imagine, that this fhall beac- _ 


complifhed by France becoming a reformed country, and acting 
irom zeal for true religion; in which cafe it feems far enough from 
being fulfilled. But it might eafily be fhewn, that thefe prophecies 
cannot be accomplifhed by means of Chriftians, and that atheifts 
and wicked men are the fit, and can alone be the executioners em- 
ployed in this work of God’s juft vengeance; as Babylon and Perfia 
were heretofore chofen for like purpofes. The agency of truth and 

of the fpirit of truth, are indeed engaged in the confumption of this 

power; but its deftrn@ion fhall be effected, by what is called in 

Scripture, the brightne/s of his coming. 
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man language, by Peter Mortimer, of the Moravian church, and 
printed at the Brethren’s printing-office, at Barby, in Saxony, 
In confequence of this, the following letters have been received by 
the Directors of the London Miffionary Society, which cannot 
fail of oe moft heart-felt joy among all the lovers of the 
Lord Jefus. ‘They were recently fent by the felect committee of 
a religious fociety long fince eftablifhed at Bafle, in Switzerland, 
to the Rev. Dr. Burkhardt, and by him tranfmitted to the Diree- 
tors of the Miffionary Society. And though written by them 
amidit the confufion neceffarily attending the revolution of their 
government, thefe holy and zealous fervants of God appear tran- 
quil amidft the ftorm, unmoved by danger, being wholly abforbed 
in contemplating the enlargement of the kingdom of Chrift, and 
rejoicing in the opening profpects of the converfion of mankind. 


Rev. GENTLEMEN, Bafle, Febuary 7, 1798. 
Re[pe& fully and heartily beloved Brethren in Chrift, 


WE have received, at the clofe of laft year, tranflated from the 
Englifh into the German language, a book under the title, “« Ser- 
mons preached in London at the formation of the Miffionary So- 
ciety,” &c. From which we have learned, with the livelieft joy 
and gratitude towards God, that the kingdom of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift is, in many refpeéts, in a flourifhing ftate in England and 
Scotland, where there are fo many hundred evangelical minifters, 
and fo many thoufand faithful followers of Jefus, who think it their 
higheft honour and pleafure to confefs, before all the world, the 
Saviour, who is defpifed by many in our age, as their Lord and 
God, and only Redeemer ; to aiice him with ftedfaft faith, and 
to adore him with the deepeft humility, and with their whole un- 
divided love. This, indeed, independently of any other confidera- 
tion, has been a great comfort to us; and to many thoufands of our 
religious brethren in Switzerland and Germany. 

But it was not lefs delightful and encouraging to us to learn, that 
there had arifen among the children of God, belonging to different 
religious perfuafions, a {weet.and brotherly harmony, which others 
juftly may take as a pattern of imitation, and that you have made 
fo good a beginning, by fetting afide all particular opinions, to 
make the promotion of the kingdom of our adorable Lord and 
Saviour a common caufe; for we are fully convinced, that fuch a 
meafure, fuch brotherly affiftance and encouragement, while it 
breathes the very fpirit of Chriftian love; becomes a real neceflity 
in our days, when whole legions of learned and powerful men 
unite againft the anointed Chrift of God; and propagate their 
abominable principles among the lower clafles of the people. 

The account of the new Miffionary Society, eftablifhed in the 


metropolis of your country for the conyerfion of the Heathen, _ 
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the prefent eventful period of difmal occurrences in church and ftate, 
and in the awful expectation of thole things which are coming on 
the earth, has opened to us a happy and heart-relieving proipect 
that the kingdom of our great Lord will rife with new luftre, in 
diftant parts of the world, and that thoufands of the Heathen, liv- 
ing ftill in blindnefs, without God and a Saviour, without cemfort 
and hope in this world, will be enlightened by the Sun of the Gof- 
pel, and formed into happy and holy men by the faving knowledge 
of Jefus Chrift. 

Yes, deareft brethren in Chrift, it is particularly this lively in- 
tereft which you take in the great concern of the Heathen, hither~ 
to fhamefully neglected by fo many profeffed Chriftians, and car- 
ried on with zeal and bleffed effect only by a few parties of true 
followersof Jefus ; itis this conftraining love of Chrift which we ob- 
ferve in you, this courageous fpirit, faith, zeal and perfeverance, with 
which you have begun, and indefatigably carried on, in all difficul- 
ties, a new work for the falvation of. the Heathen; it is the con- 
fpiciows bleffing of God, whigh hitherto has attended, and moft 
certainly in future will crown your endeavours, which affords us 
great joy, which makes us afhamed that we have done nothing in 
this particular, but which infpires us with affection, at leaft to 
teftify to you, venerable friends of God, and of mankind, the 
fincere intereft we take in your great and facred undertaking ; and 
to affure you, that we will join in imploring for the richeft blef- 
fings, that Lord, who, no doubt, looks down. upon your work with 
divine pleafure, and who, by his divine power which he enjoys 
in heaven and earth, can and will give effect and fuccefs to what 
human weaknefs is unable to perform. 

But as you probably have not yet received a diftin& account of 
us and our caufe, we inform yoy, that more than feventeen years 
ago, by the affiftance of the grace of God, and of his heart-chang- 
ing power, a fociety has been formed, and ftill exifts, confifting 
of feveral thoufand members, and affeCtionate friends, difperfed in 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Pruffia, Denmark, and Sweden. 
The centre of this fociety is Bafle; and we, the underfigned 
members, form the feleét committee, to whom the direétion and 
management of its affairs are entrufted. Our intention is to 
maintain, and to promote, as much as we poffibly can, the evan- 
gelical do&trine of the Bible in its purity, and the practice of true 
Chriftian piety. In order to obtain that end, we carry on an un- 
interrupted mutual correfpondence and communication in letters, 
as well as in written or printed treatifes, containing fuch remarks, 
memoirs, examples, anecdotes, accounts of the progrefs of the 


kingdom of our Lord Jefus Chrift, and other fybjects, as are of 
an edifying nature, and fuitable to the necefixfies of our prefent 


times. This is done, from month to month, with a view © IP- 
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{pire our hearts with the love and veneration of our great and 
amiable, ever to be adored, Lord and Saviour; and to encourage 
and to ftrengthen our faith and affurance in his word, which is 
the fource of eternal life, in his all-fufficient never-failing expia- 
tory facrifice, and in his mercy, claiming al) our unlimited love, 
in the unfhaken hope and reliance on him and his gloriows appear- 
ance, and in the faithful imitation of his holy patcern, in doctrine 
and practice, in words and actions. We have had, during the 
courte of thefe feventeen years, the pleafure and opportunity, 
within and without our circle, to enjoy and to impart many fpi- 
ritual comforts and bleffings; and we humbly hope, with joyful 
confidence, that he who is-the objet of our union, will alfo iy 
future be pleafed abundantly to blefs us. 

We have requeited the Rev. J. G. Barkhardt, DD. mini- 
fter of the German congregation in London, to tranilate this our 
letter into Englifh, and to deliver it to you, together with the 
German original. ' 

Accept thefe lines, flowing from hearts full of refpe&t and love 
towards you, with benevolence and brotherly love, and deign to 
beftow on us your intereft and intercefiion; for the effectual fer- 
vent prayer a | a righteous man availeth much.. 

We will acknowledge it with particular gratitude, if you will 
be pleafed to fend us an anfwer, and fome accounts of the king- 
dom of our Lord Jefus Chrift in Great-Britain, and of the pro- 
grefs of your Miffion. We beg leave to aflure you beforehand, 
that we and our brethren, to whom we would immediately com- 
municate fuch an anfwer, will feel the moft heart-telt hails, 
and join alfo in the active fupport of the glorious work of the 
Mifhion. If there are any gentlemen of your Society that read 
German books, we will, with the palo? pleafure, fend you a 
fet of our printed journals, as a {mall token of our refpecttul bro- 
therly love.—Here we conclude; and are, Rev. Gentlemen, moft 
refpectfully, beloved brethren in Chrift, yours united in him. 


The Members of the Seleé Committee. 


Joh. Wermerus Herzog, Doétor and Profeffor of Divinity. 
Joh. Stud. Burkhardt, A. M. Paftor. Charles Ulyffes Wolleb, 
A. M. Candidate of Holy Orders. Joh. Schaufelin, Merchant. 
Abraham Preifwock. Hans Henry Brenner. C. Fred. Steintopf, 
A. M. Secretary of the Society. 


To the Rev. and much refpeGied Members of the Direfory 
of the New Miffianary Society in London. 


P. S. If we fhould be fo happy as to receive an anfwer, we beg 
of you to be pleafed to write on the cover the following direction: 
—To 
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“To the Rev. C. Fred. Steintopf, at the Rev. Mr. Burkhardt’s, 
Minifter, and Reétor of St Peter’s Church, at Bafle. 


Letter of the Rev. Mr. C. F. Steintopf, Secretary of the Re- 
ligious Society at Bafle, to the Rev. Dr. J. G. Burkhardt, 
Minifier of the German Congregation, in the Savoy, Lon- 
don. Bafle, Feb. 15, 1798. 

Reverend Friend in Fefus Chrift. 
Rev. Sir, 
IN the name and by the order of the Sele&t Committee of Our 
religious German Society, I take the liberty of addreffing you with 
this my requeft. We have learned from.an Englith publication, 


the new Miffionary Society, together with the fermons preached 
on that occafion), with the livelieft fenfe of joy and gratitude to- 
wards God, what a numerous people our Lord Jefus Chrift has 
in England, and with what lovely zeal thoufands have united for 
promoting the falvation of the Heathen. ‘Thefe our fentiments 
we exprefs to the Dire€tory of the Mifhonary Society, in the en- 
clofed letter, which we beg you to tranflate into Englith, and to 
deliver both the tranflation and the original to the Direétors of the 
imiffion. 

We apply in a direét manner to you on this fubje&, for two 
reafons; firft, we have found a Chriftian fenfe in your late: pub- 
lication; ‘* The hiftory of the Methodifts in England ;” and then 
you have taken much intereft in the firft forming of our Society ; 
the caufe of which, no doubt, you ftill wifhto promote. We in- 
vite you to encourage us, by continuing your correfpondence ; for, 
in Our times, an intimate communion of the difperfed children of 
God becomes neceffary and beneficial. 1 affure you, inthe name 
of our Committee, of, our brotherly love; and permit me to add 
the affurance of my own particular regard.—Y our friend and fer- 
vant, united in Chrift. 

C. F. Sreintopr, Secretary of the Society. 


BY letters from Sierra Leone, dated roth February, 1798, we 
are informed that a letter had been received at the colony from Mr. 
Brunton, two days before, from the Rio Pongas. He and Mr. 
Greig were very well, and beginning to learn the Sufoo tongue. 
Fergufon and Graham had gone to the Bananas; but a war had 
arifen in that quarter, and it was reported, that their patron had 
been obliged to quit the ifland, with them, and all his effets, in 
order to feek a more peacetub habitation. Meff. Capp and Raf- 
fel were over onthe Bullam fhore. eff. Campbell and Hender- 
fon were going on very well. Mr. Henderfon had been down two 


days before, in high fpirits. They have fome young boys, who 
attended 
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attended regularly for inftruction, and the old feem difpofed to 
liften. The people univerfally fhew them much kindnefs. 


BY letters from Sierra Lone, dated 27th of May, 1798, we are 
informed, that Meff. Brunton and Greig (the Miffionaries from 
Edinburgh) are’fixed in the town of a Suloo chiet, called Fanti- 
manee, who has given them a houfe and fome land. They had 
not then got any children to initru€t, but there had been a meeting 
of the neighbouring chiefs, at which it had been agreed, that chil- 
dren fhould be fent them. They expected to be able ere long to 
{peak to the people freely in their own language. They {till inet 
with kind treatment, efpecially from Fantimanee. Even the flave- 
traders fhewed them great attentions; and they were both well. 

With deep concern we have to add, that the Miffion to Sherbro 
is for the prefent at an end, God having been pleafed to call hence 
Meff. Graham and Fergufon, the laft Miffionaries from Glafgow. 

Recent intelligence communicated by the Society for promoti 
difcoveries in Africa, promife to open a new ond extentive fi 
for future Miffions in this quarter of the globe. Mr. Mungo 
Park, a gentleman of the medical profeffion, a native of Selkirk- 
fhire, has lately returned from a perilous journey into the internal 
parts of Africa. He took his departure from Gerabis, and pene- 
trated upwards of 1600 miles inland, till he reached the great river 
Joliba, or Niger, the exiftence of which was long fuppofed doubt- 
ful or fabulous. He refided for fome time at Sego, a large and 
populous city, containing upwards of 30,000 mbhabitants, the ca- 
pital of the kingdom of Bambara, which extends a confiderable 
way over a fertile country, abounding with towns and villages. 
This part of Afriga, it appears, is inhabited by Moors and Negroes 
intermixed; the former rapacious, cruel, treacherous, and hoftile 
to white men; the latter mild, hofpitable, and friendly ; trom fome 
of whom Mr. Park met with much difinterefted kindnefs. Mr. Park 
obferves, that the Moors, in order to propagate the doctrines of 
Mahometanifi, have been careful to ere€t {chools in many parts 
of this territory, where the youths are inftruéted in reading and 
writing the Arabic language, and feduloufly educated in the Ma- 
hometan religion. It is furprifing, he remarks, that this practice 
has not been imitated by the Chriftian governments, as it feems to 
be one of the moft effectual methods by which a knowledge of the 
doétrines and principles of our holy religion could be introduced 
among the natives of Africa. 











The reader is requefed to correé? the following errors in the third Number . 


Page 175, line 23, for ‘“ was inconfiftent,” read was zot inconfiftent. 
182, — 13, read moral perfections. 
— 44, read is not ufed. 
185, — 19, for “ nuniemi,” read funiemi. 





